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I, INTRODUCTION 

In his spcjclal message to Congress on education reform, 
N4arch 4, 1970, President Nixon proposed the establishment of a 
National Instituic of Education **as a focus for educational research 
and experimentation in the United States/' He furthermore charged 
the incipient NIK with several responsibilities. The Berkeley report 
on the future activit}' of the NIE suggests alternative means hy which 
some of these resix)nsibilities could be fulfilled. The central theme 
of our report is tliat tlie Institute give first priority to questions of 

.efficiency in thc supply of educational services. Our focus is largely, 
but not exclusively, elementary and secondary education* 

Nevertheless, our approach is not unduly restrictive; the con- 

• xcpt of efficiency is sufficiently comprehensive to allow examination 
.of social as well as economic questions. Indeed, we propose that 
research projects be arrayed against a iri-partite definition of efficiency 

g|^(^"omic, technological, and social. So also are examples of social 



problems grouix;cl iiiulor iliai irl- pni'tllc clofinlUon. Wc consider 
llini wo arc makiiii; rccomiiK'ntlailonM (iboiit ilia universe of oduca- 
Vionnl research projecis, subject to two main exceptions: neither 
revenue sources nor pedagogical tlieory will be discussed in the pages 
to follow. 

DEFINITIONS 

By economic efficiency we refer to tlie closeness of fit between 
the quality and variety of school outputs supplied and the kinds of out- 
puts demanded by the immediate consumers of tliose outputs students 
and parents. Teclinological efficiency is primarily a matter of cost- 
effectiveness in the production of insti'uctional and related goods. Social 
efficiency has to do with the disti-ibution of educational services among 
social classes and groups. It is easiest to define gain in social efficiency 
in negative terms, i.e. , to reduce the concenti-ation by social class and 
group of educational, occupational, and personal failure. 

Economic lifficicncy 

Tiie problem of economic efficiency is most commonly, but not 
exclusively, a problem of large metropolitan areas. The socially lietero- 
gencous populations of big cities have divergent demands for educational 
outputs, and at present these demands arc not all met by big city schools. 
ERJCt ich demand elite schools for their children, a demand in conflict 



Nvllh ihu cgiiliiarinn prcssuj-es of ihc nKHrupolis. The result is tlnit 
the ricli cilhcr move lo clllo, Inrgoly-whiic suburbs or send their 
children to privnie schools. • * 

Middle class fnmilies, too, arc dfssntlsfied with the chnrncter 
of outputs providc^d by the public schools and brten- times opi to send 
their children to parochial schools. The poor, of course, linve no 
alternative to the pul^lic schools, although there is little evidence to 
indicate tliey are satisfied with the educational services provided to 
tlicm . 

Evidence of economic inefficiency is also suggested by tlie 
increasing popularity of scliemes to "privatize" education through 
educational votichers. Parents wish to have greater opportunity to 
participate in the decision of the kinds of educational outputs received 
by their children. ' ' * 

Lastly, the pu])lic schools do not meet the demands of those 
families whose children attend alternative schools. That is, the public 
schools at present cannot accommodate life-styles which substantially 
deviate from the norm. 

Technological IZfficiency 

Technological efficiency has become an increasingly important 
social objective as the costs of education liave risen. Costs of education 
ERX^C risen in turn largely because education is a labor intensive activity, 
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Mini, ill atklitloii, tlicj o hnvo not proven lo be lnri^,c irnde-offs bclwccMi 
llic ii«c of luimnn sind physicril cnpll.il. 

Furilicrmorc, tccIinolo£;Icnl efficiency has proved lo be nn 
elusive goal in that relatively little is known about what makes an 
institution efficient. As v.j are not even certain about v,1iat schools 
maximize, if anyiliing, much less know wliat the ouiptits of the educa- 
tional process are, rebeaj'ch on institutional efficiency has remained 
in a primitive state. However, liie primary cause of teclinological 
inefficiency (and the appare.it failure of compensatory edtication) is 
thcWcarth of knowledge regarding how cliildren learn. 

That U*ie efficient use of educational resotnxes will continue to 
be a major social need is indicated by the increasing reltictance on the 
part of voters to provide schools wit!) the requisite funds to carry on 
in the ti-aditional manner. For example, school bond issues. are repeatedly 
defeated at the polls, the school systems from Cliicago to St. Albans, 
Vermont, have been experiencing school deficits. 

Social Efficiency 

Social inefficiency is discrimination on the basis 'of race or social 
class with respect to educational outputs and the rewards accompanying 
those outputs. The U.S. Supreme Cotirt, of course, has already ruled 
in Rrown v> Board of Iiducation tliat discrimination on the basis of race 

ERIC 



ck'privoa liulivkluals of o(|um) opjx>riuiijiU^s for cuUu'.aiion. Ucccnily 
the Cnlifoi'iila Suito Svipromc Conn nilcil In .Scrrn no v. Pi'loMi ihat 
the cdiicnilon of n cliUil no lonj^cr can he a function of the wealth of his 
parents and ncl'^',li])oi's, but nniflt be n function of the wealth of the state 
ns a whole. 

Hence, it would appear that the societal demand and the con- 
stitutional requirement for greater social efficiency is a strong one. 
Ilowevc]-, social inefficiencies exist aside from tlic two cases mentioned 
above. For example, there is ample evidence to indicate that equality 
of educational opportunity does not exist. Tlie poor are disadvantaged 
in terms of scliool inputs and tlioso services (health, food, etc..) comple- 
mentary to tlic school experience. Tliis condition lias been docinrjented 
by Sexton £"196J7 and by Guthrie, cu aL /l97p. 

Another apparent social inefficiency not yet adequately investi- 
gated is explained in the argument that tlie primary function of institutions 
of higlicr education may be to c 'rti<"y members of tlic middle and upper - 
middle classes as being "belter" than members of lower socio-econoinic 
groups who do not have tlie opportunity or tlic recjuisite secondary scliool 
credentials to obtain higher education. Tlic tests used to track students 
in high school and tlic tests used to deterininc college entrance have been 
criticized as beijig culturally biased against minorities and low socio- 
economic groups. It would appear likely that unless reforms are made 
ERJC^ area the matter may a^jain be taken to the courts. 



oiicANizATioN 01' 'I'liii uiiroivr 

In llic following p:ii.',CM wc dlsc'ii;jf4 sonic Impcullmcnis lo ihc 
rcnliz-atlon of economic, tcchnologlcnl and soclnl cfficlcnclos. We 
nlso make proposals for rcyoarch which might alleviate ihcKC Impi-'di- 
ments and which pppcnr to fall within the purview of responsibilities 
assigned to the Nlli. 

If research is assumed to be dtchotomous, eltl"';r basic or 
applied, our emphasis is on the lattc]- category. We do, however, 
make a couple of suggestions for research v.-iiich appears to be basic 
to the solution of some suggested impediments, but which In and of 
itself docs not ]">romise policy implications. 

Our proposals fall into two caiegories: for academic research 
and proposals for experimentation. Often we offer both sorts of proposals 
as alternative approaches to a common problem, sometimes linking vhem 
togciher in single possible project. 

The obstacles to efficiency which we consider have already 
been suggested In tlje above pnragi-apljs. Below wc discuss iJie impedi- 
ments in greater detail. For each impediment or obstacle to the 
acliicvcment of efficiency, we discuss wliy the obstacle is a problem 
and what kinds of research have been done or arc ctn'rently being under- 
taken with respect to tJie problem. We tlien propose new kinds of research 
"-^""tperinieniiUlon which might provide policy-makers guidelines for 

ERJC 
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mh«cinj* the olist.icli.'M U) f fflclcncy. Wo nuompi lo clcscrlbo each 
j'Ciiwarcli Idjii in yonic cki;iil, Inchuliiii; i)j*c)Imlnni'y cj5ilin:uos on 
iho cor,iM nml )\iy*off pcrioJ.s Involvt'd. 

In S^'cilon 11 \vc iHiscuss ilic impecliniciUM to economic efficiCMv:y 
nnd prci5cnt our rcacnich jiroposnls to allwivlntc: the f^roblcms. We 
follow a similar format with respect to tcc!ino)o{;lc il efficiency in 
Section in nntl social efficiency in Section IV. It should be noted tliat 
some research projects do not fit neatly into a single category. For 
example, a f.:chool information .system at the local level would not only 
increase economic efficiency by providing parents with more information 
about v.'hnt the sclicol i.<; doi)ig a>id wh.u it is trying to do, it v.-ould also 
improve technological efficiency by providing local decision-makers 
will) Information al)out the i'>crformance of specific schools and teachers. 

While nil om* research proposals are of high priority to us, we 
realize the Nllicnn fund in die next fiscal year only a small number of 
such projects. Consccjuently, in Section V v/e have tried to coordinate 
our proposals and Indicate v.'hich lesearch items arc of the highest priority. 
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IL lilCONOiMIC I^Fl'lClliiNCY 

As defined earlier, economic pnriicipntion efficiency concerns 
the closeness of fit between the outputs supplied by ihe schools and 

. tliose demmided by the consumers of educational outputs. In any market ^ 
or non-market situation, the consumer can exert an influence on the 

. goods and services he receives only through some sort of participation, 
in the marlcct place, this participation takes the form of ca.^h which is 
exchanged for private goods, in the non-market economy, this parti- 
cipation talces the form of votings court action, or volunteer i^nrnnt 
participant groups. 

There is abundant evidence that part of the cause of economic 
inefficiency in the educational sector is tlie lack of means by v/hicli 
parents and students can participate in educational decision-making. 
Tliat the need for participation is not being met is indicated by the 
growth of alternative schools, tlie migration of upper middle -class 
families from the cities to tlie suburbs, and the increasing popularity 
of schemes to privatize education (e.g., vouchers). The above facts 
indicate that parental participation is lacking; the fact that the proix)r- 
lion of students dropping-out of secondary scliools in poverty areas 
remains very high indicates that tliese students and their parents are 
not able to particiixate to any substantial degree in educational . decision- 
O Jngand, hence, do not receive the bundle of outputs they desire. 

ERJC 



IMin-OIMBNTS TO PAirj'IClPATlON 
Two iiniKHllmcnttt to participation in cciiicniioiKiI decision- 
making which wc shall jnvoyiignle hc3*c arc (i) the lack of infurmntion 

• avnllablc to parents about the objectives and otiiputs of schools and 
. liow well the schools do in attaining their objectives, and (ii) the 

unresponsiveness on the part of large btireaticracies towards the 

* people they serve. This tmresponsiveness is rarely intentional btit 
a reflection of the extreme diffictilty of serving many different con- 
stituencies especially those more poorly represented sttident-ixnrent 
organizations than are middle -class parents. 

' The lack of good information is a deterrent to j^rental interest 
as well as the quality of their participation. That parents lack infor- 
mation abotit school objectives, outputs, and ix^rformance is not sur- 
prising. School administi'ators and teachers in general lack this 
information, too. Indeed the kind of information required for parental 
participation is also needed in order to assess- the internal efficiency 
of a scliool. ' 

The kind of information required to encourage intelligent 
parental jxirticipaiion is not very different from that whicli would be 
necessary to run the schools on a free market basis. The information 
required by a voucher system is discussed by Jcncks /7l970j7* 

While good information is an important resotirce for facilitating 

O nlal mrticipation in educational dccision-makinn;, it cannot asstire 
ERIC . 
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tholr satisfaciloin Tlic liKibiliiy of Uxr\\o buicaucrntic cclucaiibnal 
iiistituiions lo satisfy all consiiuicnts has become a more obvious 
problem as minority groups become increasingly discncluinted witli 
the ccUicaiional system of the miclclle classi Benson £19717 li-'is 
studied tliis plienomenon and suggested several alternatives to tlie 
present institutional apparatus in education, 

RliSEAJ^CII PROPOSALS 
We propose tliree research topics addressed to the solution 
of the problems discussed above. 

(1) Our first proposal is a survey of the existing alternative 
schools to indicate what needs are being satisfied tiiere that are not 
presently accommodated in the public schools. 

(2) Second, we propose that the NIEresearcJi the feasabiliry 
of different school information systems which, could give feedback to 
joarents, teachers, and policy-makers about the effectiveness of such 
schools. (See Section III of this proposal.) 

(3) Our third proposal is tliat the NIE research and help inpel- 
ment in selected large city scJ^ool districts alternative schemes to 
decentrali/:e decision-making and provide parents and students witli 
greater opportunity to participate in formulating tlie objectives of the 
schools. 

o 

ERJC 



These suggestions are noi: unrelated ton proposvil developed 
in a later section of this paper, hi order to assess what is different 
about altcrnaiive schools or provide infoninntion to parents on the 
outputs of educational instituiions, we must first be able to specify 
' and measure the outputs of education. 

Below we discuss two of these proposals in detail, discussing 
what research is currently under way in each area and suggesting what, 
. specifically, the NIE might attempt to do in fostering effective and 
informed parental participation in educational decision-making. 

Proposal for Studying Alternatives Within and Outside the- 
School System: Alternative Schools and Ethnic Study Programs 

Tlie Problem 

Conventional public and parochial schools have been largely 
indifferent or even hostile to racial, ethnic, and linguistic plurality 
in the U.S. Traditionally the school system has sought the "timericani- 
zation" of young people to enable them to pursue successfully conventionally 
defined and accepted goals. One result has been that the dominant school 
sj^stem is largely tj:aditional and inflexible at a time when flexibility, 
adaptability and innovation are demanded. Further, the same school 

system wliich tried to prepare children for life did so largely through 

curricula and school activities prescribed by student authorities, with 

o 
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lilllc or no opportunivy for stiickont or parcninl input. Tlicse scliools, 
on Iho wliole, require suiclcnrs to ndju.^t to tlicni. They ordinarily 
cannot respond to new needs for ctlinie diversity nor fully accommodate 
children with exceptional abilities, liandicaps or aspirations. 

We suggest tiiat NUjI examine some alternatives for education 
within and outside the state system. Such alternatives might include: 
(1) alternatives within the system such as the coordination and evaluation 
.of ethnic and multi-ethnic programs, and (2) tlie alternative for education 
outside the state school or established church scliools- The second 
suggestion is for a study of the development and maintenance of data 
on the so-called "alternative schools." The parag3:aplis below addi'ess 
themselves to study of the alternative schools. 

Alternative Scliools 

Alternative schools as used in this research suggestion are . 
schools based on life styles which are seen as alternatives to many 
conventional American values. To be successful in their ov;n terms, 
tliese schools should not need to be dependent upon institutionalized 
religious, philosophical or political bodies, in short, they should not 
be in a position of advocacy toward any particular docti'^ine or cause. 

Ordinarily, they are more concerned witli emotional develop- 
ment at tlie expense of conventional "academics. " There exists in tliis 
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couiury cm nhcrnntivc .school niovomcnt: of increasing imporinnce and 
having, nccording lo Jacques Goldman of ilic lalucntionnl Swiic.hboard, 
San Francisco, a probable magniiude of seven or eight luindred scliools. 

* 

• Objective of tiie Resea rch 

Since one sen'ious difficulty confronting public and parochial 
'schools is the absence of anything approaching concensus on the matter 
. of purpose, tl^ere are almost insuperable obstacles for such institutions 
to assess tlieir own performance. Without periodical evaluation of its 
efforts, an institution will find it difficult to adapt to changing conditions 
in a rational manner and to absorb new knowledge or techniques to achieve 
its goals. It will be hard-pressed to defend itself against those seeking 
to subvert it. 

In consequence of the above, we argue that an" important objective 
is the development of various rationales for alternative schools. Evaluation 
is no panacea, i.e. , it cannot remedy problems of an inadequate finance 
base. But a large number of persons, parents, students, teachers, both 
alternative and conventional schools, yes, even bureaucrats of the school ^ 
system, could benefit from the availability of information on tlie aims of 
particular alternative schools and how well they are succeeding. In short, 
we propose liere a study of the alternative school movement, chiefly their 
purposes -- presumably tliose needs which are not currently met through 

ERIC 
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stale educniion and tlicii: success in mccliJig t.hese gonlir^ For 
example, wo propose tliat cacli scliool develop its own suitcnient of 
purpose and criteria for measuring success in achieving these 
purposes. In anj^ event, tliese schools should be encoiu-aged to 
evaluate themselves* 

A second reason for trying to develop more formal criteria 
for evaluating alternative schools is to find an appropriate place for 
, sucli schools in the spectrum of American education. Tlicj^ may be 
a vanguard for real educational change, or they may provide the 
services of political third parties in bringing attention to needs not 
currently served by the public school system, tiiereby eiiabling tJie 
state system to coopt tlieir goals for greater diversity and satisfaction 
to its constituents. 

Odier Research on Alternative Schools 

Unfortunately,/ no systematic effort has been made to evaluate 
or even to collect information on alternative schools. There has been 
no research in die academic sense of the term. The reports which do 
exist in a number of educational journals are cursory, focus on a parti- 
cular school, and are likely to have been v/ritten in the current evaluative ■■ 
vacuum with respect to criteria for examining such schools. A.S. Neill's 
classic, Summerhill , a description of a British alternative, is as good a 

mc 
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place as any to ].)egin. 

The Research Siraioioy 

1. A small number of people from a few alternative schools 
and education switchboards should be assembled to develop in con- 
junction'with tlie researcliers a set of evaluative criteria for tlie 
schools and an outline or list of specific items of "infoi^mation to be 
obtained. These latter, would include basic data on parent, student, 
and teacher characteristics; age, location, and size of tlie school; 
amount of tuitioi; otlier sources of income; special facilities; etc, 

I 2. Alternative schools and education switchboards would be 
paid (perhaps a thousand dollars to develop their ov/n individual 



*Furtlier reading: 

1. This Magazine is about Schools, " 56 Explanade St, East, 
Suite 101, Toronto 215, Ontario, Canada, 

2. This Book is alr^out Schools, Satu Repo, ed,; Pantheon. 

3. The New School of Education Journal , 4304 Tolman Hall , 
University of California, Berkeley, continuing publication, 

4 • Rasl)erry Exercises: How to Start Your Own School (And 
Make a Book ), Salli Rasbcrry; self-published. 

Summerhill , A,S. Neill; Tkirt, 

The New Schools Netwoj'lc: 3039 Deakin Street, Berkeley, 

Smith, Joshua, 'Tree Schools, Pandora \s Box, " Educational 
Leadership , Febtu:ary 1971, pp- 464-468- / 
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evn.Uiaiive criicrln and ro cvahinio ilvjiusclvos on thai basis, They 
would also be a.slsod as pan of ilioir wTiitcii (and possibly raped or 
filmed) reports to respond to the criteria established hi step (1) and 
to provide Uie specific information requested. 

3. The researchers would develop a sample of the schools for 
the purpose of visiting and interviewing at a minimum. Perhaps a 
smaller sample (one scliool per researciier?) could be chosen with 
tJie idea of having I'escarchers live in the scliool community or with 
the school people and v;ork in that particular school for a month or 
more, 

4. " After the data had been collected, compiled, and analyzed, 
each participating school and public scliool authorities in tliat area 
would be given a copy of the report. Procedures would also be developed 
for keeping t!ie information current, making it readily available, and 
providing for on-going evaluation. At that time, it would be appropriate 
to develop plans for longitudinal studies of alternative schools and tlieir 
students. 

Ethnic Programs 

Social integration which promotes cultural pluralism lias been 
hindered "by cmif licts l^etwee^i ethnic groiips * and the linger in g racis m 
in educational and social institutions, U. S/ Riot Commission ^96Sy, 
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Silbci-man Sioinor /J^19G9J, Glazcr and Moynihnn /7l9637'. 

There is also evidence to suggest ihnt the greater the ethnic and class 
heterogeneity, the greater the conflict in school board meetings and 
similar arenas, KUnar /In Caliill, l9CyiJ Rogers /^196SJ, Berube and 
Gittell ^1969J7- A prominent result lias been tJie demand for the 
inclusion of racial identity programs in colleges and pulDlic schools 
(and for community control .of these scliools) initially by black gi'oups, 
but increasingly by other ethnic groups as well. Few institutions 
presently are able to meet tins new demand. For example, the Berkeley, 
California Unified School District, national leader in school desegregation, 
finds that Uie elimination of institutional racism requires further progi^am 
and commitment. Consequently, the promotion of experimental schools 
witli culturally diverse programs to promote positive racial identity now 
has a high priority, Berkeley Unified School District /JL97l7. 

There is inadequate support in terms of resource persons and ■ 
giiidelines from research for even those groups or institutions wishing 
to undertake multi-ethnic or ethnic studies programs. The resources 
are scattered, segmented, and duplicated. Legislation to improve 
intergroup programs appears, for example, in Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act, Title I of E.S. E. A. , and in N.D. E. A. Ethnic studies 
centers are being funded by iN.D* E. A. , Title VI, the Far West Regional 
Laboratory is studying multi-ethnic education, as is the Multi-Cultural 
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Instiuile of San Francisco. A host of universilios have a commitment 
to Afro-Amcj'ican Siuciros: Atlantn University's Institute of iJie Black 
World, Howard University, Yale,- Harvard, University of California 
at Berkeley, Columbia Teacher's College, to name a few. To link 
research with practice, the logical output might be to provide in- 
service training for teachers and programs in segregated areas, 
especially those places likely to have few or no ethnic programs. 

! ■ * * ' 

Research Proposal 

• We suggest: the following: 

1. That. the NIE identify and evaluate tlie existing resources 
(people, research, programs) in both the private and public sector 
through a centi'alized agency v/hose aim would be to develop and pror 
mote resources for programs in multi-ethnic and ethnic progi'ams. 

2. Further, that through this agency or other means; the NIE 
devise methods of coordinating fruitful collaboration between persons 
teaching, researching or initiating programs in this field to discover 
where the efforts are duplicated or not yet directed, 

3. -That" the coordinating agency itself or some delegated groups 
act as consultants to provide experts, research, multi-ethnic media 

-rtextSi" etc. ,. for schools wishing to move with confidence and competence 
i,:to multi-ethnic and etlinic programs. The results from this agency's 
/ research and collaboration should be tested in an inner city segregated 
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school will} n sinff of ienc!icj\s who linvc exhibited \^;yciM skill in 
tcnching such cliiklrcii. 

4, Finally, thnl tlie iNIJ:; itself support and encournge research 
in three areas: (a) Teacher-student intej-action and school environment, 
(b) 3'esearch on text books and olher teaching. materials, and (c) multi- 
ethnic and etlinic creative arts program* 

Important background material for research area (a) docu- 
menting the problems of student image and the self-prophecy for 
student failure is discussed in Jablonsky lJ'970j\ Becker IJ.952J, 
Clark /J.9657, Sexton ^19647, St. John ^19707- 

• Research pertinent for the inquiry of the influence of lextl^ooks 
and other teaching materials is incomplete. Especially is there little 
work done on the differential effect of similar texts on a variety of 
etlmic oToups. Nonetlieless, even a cursory survey, would include 
Manack /7l965_7, Vogel Patterson ^19717, Cook 11966J, 

Nails £19707. 

Much of the research to substantiate the need for multi-ethnic 
and ethnic creative expression is indirect. A Yale Seminar on Music 
in the public schools admitted failure in the urban areas, 0. E. Bulletin 
£19647. Hov/ever, an account of tlie success using Gi'cek mytliolog}' 
to encourage Harlem youngsters to write creatively wliatever suggests 
that the rcsults are at least mixed, Kohl £1.967j7. Tins same teaclier 



hns ur.cd funds from ihc CnriK^^uo Coi'porntion lo provide n niulU- 
ethnic creative arts progi'nm for a privnio nlternntivo school, Other 
Ways, lie reports that in liis ojiinion iho use of famous black, Chlcano, 
Puerto Rioan musicians, wriic] s and poets did indeed inspire creativity. 
A small recommendation one might jnakc parcMithetically is that NIE 
develop a consortia of multi-ethnic resource people in tlie creative 
arts to provide pro^\nms on a regional basis and to assist in tiie 
development of multi -ethnic media. 

Proposal for Research and l^^xperiments in 
Decentrali'/ed Decision Making 

A variciy of social and economic forces have been at work 
in the last two decades to bring about greater centralization of decision 
making in education. For example, tlie number of school districts has 
been reduced from over 100,000 to less than 20,000 today, .This 
reduction has occurred at the same lime that the United States has 
experienced an awesome increase in ilie number of pupils enrolled. A 
consequence of these two conditions is that tliere are many more heavily 
populated school districts than ever before and each individual scliool 
board member now must represent many more constituents tlian was 
the case previously. 

The reduction in the amount of representation has taken 
place simultaneously with the grov.uh of ''professionalism*' among 

ERiC 
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^cliicnlors nnJ ihcir oriviiiixationf?. A coiiooniniiinm of such *'p>-^^l"'^'«*'^ionalizaUon* 
Is nil cilUc which coinnumicniefi a ''hniulr. off* nuiiucie \o ihc public. \Vc, 
the professional have ihc cxpcriLso niicl wo are ihc best qualifjecl lomake 
school related decisions. A consccjuencc of this aiiiludc has been to push 
laymen further and further into ilie background wiih regard to educational 
decision making, This has particularly been the case in bip; cities where 

llic problem becomes intensified by conflicts between professional educators 

and minority groups. Tlie latter have viewed their exclusion from the 
decision -making arena as another example of racial and ethnic group 
discrimination. Tlius, it is somewhat understandable as to why the most 

^daniant demands for "community contror* have come from iiiinority groups 

in the big city school systems. 

A second illustration of the trend toward greater centralization of 
educational decision making comes from the area of school finance. In 
almost eveiy state, there exists wide disparities between local school 
districts in their average annual expenditures per student. Court actions 
such as the previously mentioned Serrano case now threaten to declare such 

. expenditure disparities unconstitutional. A new principle of equity is 
evolving: '*the qtiality of a child's education cannot be a function of his 
parent's or neighbor's wealth, but may bo a function only of the wealth of 
the state as a whole. " iMeeting this principle will necessitate a greatly 
expanded state role in school financing. This "expansion carries the 
possibility of elevating many scliool-rclaicd decisions-^not just decisions 
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•about dollars^-froni local diKiricts to ihe slate capiiol. All of this is 
pccurring at a time wlicn thcj'e is a growing feeling that all p,overnnient, 
not just scliool govciMiment, is too distant from those it is supposed to serve. 
If liie desire for financial ecjuity and efliciency on one hand are to be n^eshed 
Nvirh the desi]-e for greater public participation on the other, then we must 
develop governnrental arrangements which allocate decisions to their most- 
appropriate Icveh We need a new model whicli simultaneously permits 
financial allocations to be decided at tlie state level while many decisions 
about personnel, curriculum, and scliool structure can be made by local 
participants. 

Specific Research Proposals 

In order to develop the new governajice models called for in the 
foregoing section, we wish to propose specific experiments and research 



studie 



Parent Choice. One extreme form of decentTalized school governance 
is to place decision making in tlie hands of parents. One mechanism for 
accomplishing this purpose is to finance schooling through vouchers or 
school stamps. Thereafter, presumably, the market mechanism v/ould be 

• triggered by. parent choices, which would produce a schooling system 
more responsive to the desires of its clients . This approach, though 

:^|^atight with political and, perhaps, legal problems, is, nevertheless, v.'orthy 
of limited experimentation. Another approach, and one which we believe to 

§BI^ )liticallv more plausible in the- long run, is to allow parent choice but 
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rclaiivcly small cluster of v^;chools. By so doing it woiiUl appear lhav 
logisiicnl problem.^ sucli as transportaiion arc nijniinizcd, Consecjueni.ly , 
we rccornniCMid iliai Nlli foster the development of several parent clioice 
plans in different gcograpliie and demographic sellings to assess the impact 
of this modified market meclianism upon ilie decision maldng process, llie 
basic proposition to be tested is whether or not expanded client choice 
satisfies the desire for added local level participation and greater 
orgnnizarional responsiveness. 

Parent: Participation. A modification of the above-mentioned parent 
choice plan is to arrange for each individual school to have a parent 

dvisory council (l^AC). The primaiy function of sucli bodies would be to 
select and thereafter advise the school principal about matters such as 
discipline, curriculum, personnel selection, and instructional modes. A 
few school systems are now embarked on Parent Advisor^' Council plans. 
However, few, if any, of these are being designed with systematic 
assessment of their outcomes as a goal. 

Local Level Information System. IDecentralized decision making 
and greater local participation would be aided by the availability of more 
information about the characteristics and performance of local schools. 
Neillier parents nor administrators can make adequate decision in the 
absence of information about v/hat scliools are like and which. scliools do 
and do not teach cliildren. However, to date we have never had a systematic 
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"exnminavion of (1.) what kinds of data would bo useful for grealcj' decentralized 
decision making, and (2) wliat form it L-.liould take so as to he useful to school 
clients and administrators. Consequently, we propose that NIE conduct 
such ijrforniaiion systems resenrcli. 

Alternative Schools. In another section we discuss the growth and 
possible advantages of so-called alternative schools. Our point in mentioning 
them here is to emphasize the fact that, in some measure, such schools 
have come about because they satisfied a desire on the part of their client 
to participate more closely in the making of decisions about their children's 
schooling. Consequently, it appears as if an examination of alternative 
^chools, particularly the motives and satisfaction levels of their clients, 
would assist in constructing decentralized decision-making models, for 
education. We recommend that the NIE conduct such an examination. 



EXTERNAL EFFICIENCY 
One component of social efficiency is the matching of the supply of 
educational outputs with the demands by the immediate consumer (or 
investors) of those outputs--pai*enrs and students. Another coiiiponent of 
social efficiency is the matching of the supply of educational outputs or, 
more precisely, labor skills with tlie demand for those outputs by the 
employers of labor. We label this component ''external efficiency'' to 
differentiate it from ''internal efficiency" which relates to how cost-effective 



i 

•'"^' ducaiional system is in achieving iis objecUves. 
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Thni cxtcnMinl jiicfficicmcy or cducailonal wnstc cxivSis wiiliin the 
present system is evidenced by the largo numbers of hard core unemployed, 
the unemployed or underemployed highly educated (e. g. , aeronautical 
engineers), and ihe highly educated whose skills have become obsolescent. 
In other words, the i)res0nt system does not, precisely produce the skills 
'required by the economy; it may produce too many teacliers while it is . 
producing too few doctors. At present the problem of underemployment is 
most acute for teacliers, engineers, and some kinds of new Ph, D. 's. Wolfle 
and Kidd [1971] describe several predictions that the supply of new Ph, D, 's 
will outpace the number of facancies in the kinds of employment traditionally 
done by new Ph. D. 's for at least the next decade. 

The social goal of external efficiency is closely connected to the 
■ individual need for work which gives psycliic satisfaction- We postulate 
that unemployed or underemployed individuals are not satisfied v/ith their 
v/ork. ■ 

Impediments to External Efficiency 

The impediments to external efficiency are several. Currently 
there is no national manpower planning to predict demands for and. influence 
Uie supply of educated manpov/er. However,, we neither favor nor propose 
tlie establishment of comprehensive rigid manpower planning; indeed this 
function may not fall within the re:-ponsibilitics of the NIE. On the. other 
*'^iand, the present system could operate much more efficiently if more 
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informniion were available lo both pul)lic and prlvaie cducarional investors 
*nbout ihe raie of reiurn to expect on ilicir inveytnicnis, the probabilitie::^ of 
employment in s^pecific occupations, tlie income levels to expect for specific 
skills, eic. In addition, the system wotild work better if the skills 
individuals receive enabled them to be more flexible so ns to be able to 
change occupations or update skills quickly. However, tlie main impediment 
to the attainment of external efficiency in education is the lack of 
information about current and future employment conditions. 

RESEARCH PROPOSALS 
^ We make a single proposal for a system of decentralized manpov/er 

planning which v/ould increase the information flow to the private and public 
investors in education (liigher education) and thereby promote external 
efficiency of the educational system. Tins proposal consists of several 
alternative research strategies and is discussed in greater detail below. 

A Proposal for Decentralized 
. .- Manpower Planning 

The Problem . , 

Our educational system is not externally efficient; the question then 

is, what can the NIE do to improve the matcliing of' skills dem.aiJ.ed by the 

economy witli skills supplied by the educational sector? Formal manpower 

^ilanning is best undertakin in a centralized educational system and is largely 



™iupproprjatc for llic Uniicd Stales; also, most i:)lanning has been undertaken 
in developing countries, foi- wliicli it mny he easier to project future 
manpower needs. Benson [1971 ] has discussed the appropriateness of 
using manpower planning for tlie U. S. economy. 

^ . . However, the system can be made to oi^ercite witli less waste v/irhoui 
- instituting a formal program of manpower planning. If those public and 
private entities investing in education sim.ply had more information with 
which to make tlieir decisions, external efficiency would be improved. 
Hence, this is the specific piroblem which we address, how the NIE can 
provide investors with the information with \vhich to make informed, rational 
^ecisions. We label our answer, decentralized manpower planning. 

Objective 

The objective of our proposal is to generate the information required 
by public and private educational investors. We suggest alternative means 
which might be employed to achieve this objective. 

Rosea rcli on the Problem 

Most economic research on this problem has centered around the 
estimation of private and social rates of return to tliose entities investing 
in education. Considerable research has been done estimating rates of 
return for different occupations and educational levels (e. g. , Becker [196-1] . 
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^^^cisbrod [1962], inid Manscn [1963]). However, as vgucd by Blnug [196S]and 
. Eckhaus [196v3], ihcre are many problems in estimaiing and believing these 
rates of return calculations. 

Knowledge of ihe private and social rates of return would be useful 
for making private and social educational investment decisions, which would 
alleviate tlie problem discussed above. That is, private and public investors 
could be expected to seek the higliest rale of return, which would bring 
about an ecjualitj' of rates of return for different types of educational 
investments. However, as pointed out by Michael son [1969],. it is likely 
r^at other types of information would be needed in addition to information 
about rates of return in order to make v/ise investment decisions. For 
example, some individuals may seek a target consumption level and, hence, 
desire knowledge about absolute income levels. Also, the probabilit)^ of 
employment in a given field is as important as the rate of return to those 
individuals who obtain employment in that field. 

A. alternative to the rate-of-returr. approach fe favored by Eckhaus; 
that approach is to estimate the supply and demand functions for recent 
graduates of educational institutions. From such information one could 
more accurately predict the infome levels, rates of return, and probabilities 
of employment for graduates of specific training programs in the near 
future. 
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The research siraiegy suggested by Eckhaus--e.stimnting the supply 
and demand schedules for graduates having different skills--requirea a 
large body of information not now. in existance. For example, information 
would have to be gathered on the educational programs and employment 
records of large numbers of graduates. 

We suggest an alternative strategy', whicli would, liowcver, facilitate 
the estimation of supply and demand seliedules. 'Hie NIE could sponsor 
"follow-up" studies in several educational institutions (most likely 
institutions of higher education) to determine what happens to tlie graduates 

those institutions over a period of, say, five yeairs after leaving the 
scliool. The KIE might wish to follow only a random sample of students in 
different programs. From this information, supply and demand schedules 
could be estimated for individuals embodying different skills and attending 
institutions of differing qualities. Also, rates of return, income levels, 
and the probability of employment in a given occupation could be calculated. 
If in addition, j-egional or national educational flow models existed, the NIE 
could quite accurately predict tlie future supply of manpov»'er with any given 
skill and, then, knov.ing the demand and supply functions, be able to predict 
income levels, etc. for those students just entering school or making careisr 
decisions. Tlie educatiohal flow model required need not discuss the 
development of an educational flow model of tlie sort which would be useful 
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The cost of this proposal would, of course, l)e dependent on wliich 
parts of the pi'oposal were adopted. An educational flow model might be 
fairly inexpensive as most institutions of higher education already collect 
the required information, and some of this information is aggregated by 
the National Center for Educational Statistics, 

The cost of follow-up studies is clearly a function of sample size, 
number of institutions surveyed, and the quantity of information collected. 
Two alternatives could be followed in collecting the data: (1) the NIE could 
collect information on recent graduates of different institutions or (2) the 
^lE could subsidize institutions to follow-up the students they liave at 
present. The second alternative may provide more complete information 
but is also more likely to have a longer lag before payoff. 

Hie time required to collect and analyze the information is also a 
function of the com^plexit)^ of the study. Initial results may not appear for 
two or more years, but if the follov/~up operation were continuous, the lag 
would be very short and investors making decisions could utilize the most 
up-to-date information possible. 
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III. TIXllNOLOGICAL EFPlCIlrliNCY 

Technological efficiency or 'internal efficiency'* relates to 
how cost-effective the schools are in producing educotional outputs. 
At present we do not know what distinguislies a technologically 
efficient institution from a technologically inefficient one. It is 
important to discover which inputs contribute to learning because 
fiscal constraints on school districts are becoming tighter and, 
fui-thermore, because effective compensatory education progTams- 
require this knowledge as a basis for action. As stated by President 
Nixon, "Until we knov/ why education v/orks when it is successful, we 
can know little about what malccs it fail when it Is unsuccessful. This 
is knowledge that must precede any rational attempt to provide our 
every student witli tlie best possible education. " 

Because the President's speech calling for a National Institute 
of Education put major emphasis on researcli and experimentation to 
determine what makes childre'n learn, tlie Berkeley report has put its 
emphasis on proposals to increase this knowledge and tliereby improve 
technological efficiency. 

IMPEDIMENTS TO TECHNOLOGICAL EFFICIENCY 
There are many impediments to technological efficiency* They 
can all be conveniently summarized into two broad statements: We 
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do not know what makes children hcarn nnd we do not know what it is 
that children are iearning. As any economist knows, in order to 
have technological efficiency (wliere the ratios of marginal products 
to input prices are equal for all inputs) the institution must attempt 
.'to maximize an output(s) subject to the resource consti-aint. However, 
since we do not know how to identify and measui-e the outputs of educa- 
tion, it is a bit difficult to specify what it is that a school should attempt 
• to maximize. We can, of course, take a standardized achievement 
test as a measure of what students learn. Hov.'ever, even if we assui-ne 
tins to be an adequate proxy for learning and assume that this is what 
schools attempt to maximize, the state of tlie art is such that v.-e have 
not been able to tell whetlier one institution is following a more efficient 
technology (in terms, of being able to get more output from the same 
inputs) tlian another. - ' 

It is not very helpful to continue talking about these overall 
impediments to technological efficiency; we attempt to more precisely, 
specify some of the impediments to efficiency which the NIE might v/ish 
. to attempt to eliminate. ■ ■ ' 

One impediment is the faculty rev/ard system in elemjentary and 
secondary education. Tliere is evidence to indicate that teachers are 
not rewarded in accordance with their productivity, using standardized 
verbal test scores ns the measure of output. Levin /_1970b ^ found tliis 
Q to bo the case in a reexamination of the Coleman data; Winkler /J.97.1_/ 
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indcpcMickJiitly found this to also bo true for n school district in 
Northern California. In otlier woj'ds, there is little evidence to 
indicate tliat teacher experience or tcacliej; credits beyond the B.A, 
degree actually moke the teacher more effective, yet it is on these 
grounds that teaeliers are most often rewarded. Our research pro- 
posals in this area are (i) that tlie NIE finance the analysis of production 
functions in education in an attempt to improve upon the work of Levin 
.and Winkler, and (ii) that the-NIE experiment with alternative teacher 
reward schemes, attempting to tie rewards more closely to gains in. ■ 
output (verbal achievement). . . * 

One difficulty in rewarding teacliers in accordance, with their 
productivity on an operational basis is t]]at it is difficult to moiiitor 
their .performance and measia*e their output. Once output measures 
are chosen, however, it is feasible to monitor teacher performance 
by the use of a local school information system. We develop this proposal 
in more detail later in this section. 

.Another impediment to technological efficiency is the ineffective 
use of student and teacher time. Part of the problem is that student timie 
is regarded as a ''free good, but in reality student time may be the 
most important input to the learning process and should be allocated 
most carefully. A question of special urgency is whetlier children, 
especially those living in urban slums, might not gain more from school 
,^^:ctivity during the stuiimer than tliey do from their vacation. We propose 



that the Nllil experiment with different uses of studcMit time in the 
classroom and finance summer scliool operations for all grades on 
an experimental basis. . . • 

We mentioned nLx")ve that at present wo do not know wJiich 
schools are .efficient: nor do we know what makes a school inefficient. 
While production function studies such as the Coleman Report ^7^9667 
have attempted to find school characteristics higlily correlated with 
student vearbal achievement, these attempts liave been subject to intense 
criticism. We propose that the NIE attempt to assess tJie efficiency 
of select high schools and colleges by attempting to control for student 
background and tlicn doing a survey of graduates, focusing on their 
economic success (income, occupation, etc, ) and personal liappiness 
(incidence of unemployment, mental disorders^ divorces, etc.). We 
also propose that the NIE sponsor the development on an experimental 
basis of local school information systems to give local districts infor- 
mation as to winch schools or teachers are niost productive, 

A final impediment to teclinological efficiency which we consider 
is the current state of ignorance about tlie identification and measure- 
ment of educational outputs. We propose that research involving social 
scientists of many disciplines be undertaken to attempt to identify and 
measure the outputs of tlie educational system. Research on tliis question 
would appear to be basic for it affects every other rcsearcli proposal 
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which wo .su[vi;;osi .i-cgnrciiiig tho optirnal nllocntion of school rchunirccs. 
For cxnmplo, it infliUMiccs whcit wo luso ns cffcciivcncss criteria when decid- 
ing iho productivity of a vcacho^r or an institution. Hocause the rcsearcli 
proposed in basic, it is difficult and likely to iiave a long pay-off period. 
Hence, while we propose that tlie NIE sponsor research to identify and 
measure outputs at all levels of education, other research should not be 
delayed, 

RESEARCH PROPOSALS 
We have already mentioned the proposals we make to remove the 
impediments to technological efficiency. For clarity of exposition, we 
simply restate the list of proposals before discussing each in detail. 
We have proposed that the NIE sponsor the folio v/ing activities: 

(i) an analysis of educational production, using comprehensive 
and longitudinal data; 

(ii) experimentation with alternative teacher reward mechanisms; 

(iii) experimentation with different uses of student time, v/ithin 
the classroom and during the summer months; 

(iv) attempt to identify efficient institutions and classrooms and 
ascertain v/hich characteristics make them efficient; 

(v) study and experiment with the tradeoffs between physical 
and human capital; 

(vi) inter-disciplinary reseajxh to identify and measure educa- 
tional outputs; 

(vii) develop and maintain a federally-sponsored research school, 
which lias close affiliation v/iih the jNIE, 
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A PropoF.al for tlic Analysis of 
Ecliu:.aijon Pj-oduciion 

The rroblom 

Little is known about how efficiently school resources nre 

allocated in the educational sector. Also, relatively little is known 

about iiow the school can be used to improve, the educational achievement 

• of children from educationally deprived backgrounds. The latter problem 

is the nvore iinportanr one as demonsd-ated by the vast amount of liieratm-e 

in tlie area (see Coleman /^1966j7and Sexton /7l9 61 J/)" 'J^I^^s ignorance 

is clearly an impediment to the attainment of technological efficiency. 

' Stiidies of cdijc^^^^^ useful in estimating 

the marginal products of various scliool inputs, in determining which 
.♦ 

characteristics of teachers are important for learning, and in assessing 
whicli compensatory education programs would be most effective. Unfor* 
tunately, studies., undertaken to date have been seriously hampered by 
tlie lack of comprehensive and longitudinal data. This is tlie problem to 

whX^^h this research proposal is addressed, .Mow can the NIE provide the 

requisite data for studies of educational production which may provide 
solutions to the impediment of ignorance? 

Objective . 

The objective of tliis research proposal is tlie provision of data 
withwliich to attempt to find effective compensatory education programs 
•E^^productiyit)'-related reward mecljani'sms for teacliers. It yiiould 
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be noted that this proposal nicely complanienls the progrnms for expoj-i- 
mcntntion with teacher incentive rncchanismJ-3 suggested in the following 
proposal. 

Research on ihe Prolilem 



There iiave been many attempts at estimating educational procluc- 
tion functions; two studies indicative of these efforts are by Burkhead /7^967j7 
and Hanushek ;/7l96SJ7- Mowover, as pointed out by Bov/les ^I970j/'and. 
Levin >/_1971_/, there have been serious problems limitijig the success of 
• tliese studies. One problem has been the lack .of longitudinal data; researchers 



" have been forced to assume tJ:iat past school resouixes are unimportant or 

' are identical to school resources currently received by .the student* Another 
problem has been the superficia]it\' of the data- -few studies have collected 
comprehensive information about teacher characteristics, peer gj;oup 

' characteristics, etc. Finally, it has not ahvays been clear that the 
schools attempt to maxinnize precisely those items which researchers 

-xonsider to .be outputs - ^ 



Research SiTntei:!:ies 

Studies of educational production may yet prove immensely 
useful if adequate data becomes available. We propose two research 
strategies to generate the needed data/ Our first proposal would provide 
ihejiighest quality dam- -but at the expense of a long gestation period 

results could be obtained. We propose that the NIE collect 



■ coiiipreili;.:i"isive, loiigiiudinal, clam on a suidcnl:, his fnniily, and his 
school bcv»giniung in liic ]yre-scIioo]. ycnrs and continuing througli the end 
of formal education. To justify such a large investment in lime, tlie • 
data should be so. comprehensive as to enable tlie testing of hypotheses . 

• aiid tlieories of many kinds of scientists. Such data could provide insights, 
into the learning process which are otherwise unobtainable, (For exam- 

-ple, where in a chikrs life is an increment of school resoiurces most 
effective in terms of sojiie output measia'ed at tlie end of scliooling?) 

Our second proposal for data generation has a- much shorter 
gestation period and, hence, is undoubtedly more politically palata]3le 

"tO" a~ gov ernnTcnt agency; We propose that therNtE-eoileGt-data on-a-na-tiona^ 
cross -section of students. The data should be very comprehensive and 
much effort should be put into reconstructing the longitudinal record of 

■achievement and school and home environments experienced by the student. 
The sample size should be relatively small (not mo3'e than 10> 000) such 
tliat the information collected is not superficial. Some of the students 
may include a sample of students from experime,ntal schools now funded 
by OE; as those schools have carefully specified their objectives and ' 
their teaching technologies, it would be very interesting to compare 
their results witli more traditional schools. 

Cost and Payoff 

As v/e'rcgard acceptance of the first research proposal to be 
ERJC :ely, we provide cost and time estimates for the s.econd proposal only. 
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The cost of collcctinr!; dn t:i on a cross -section of students will . 
clearly be a function of the sample size and the.nature'of tlie data 
to be collected. We suggest that die NIU not rely upon the school to 
supply the data but, instead, go to the scliool and the family and collect 
.tlie data itself. 

The time required to collect tlie data will in part be a function of 
the number of personnel working on the j;roject and tlie size of tlie sample. 
We estimate that the sample could be chosen and the data collected and 
processed in less than two years. 



Proposal'foi^ ~E>rpef imehiafioiT ''^^^^^^^ 
Teacher Reward Mechanisms 



Rationale 



We presently rely on tliree means by which the student acquires 
formal educational experience to digest: environment, technology, and 
the teaclier. The environment of tlie school offers "discoveries" from - 
which the student, self -directed, may learn. Learning through tech- 
nological methodology is other -directed. The student does as the 
teaching machine or media directs. Order and deptli of exposure is 
predetermined. The tccicher sliould afford a combination of student 
s*elf-directed learning and other-directed learning. The advantage of 
a teacher is his ability to provide teacliing techniques not offered tlirough 
the environment or technology. Ideally, this w^ould he the proper mix of- 
ER^Cdividualizod and group insti:uction appropriate to each student's learning 
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poientiaL Since we have nor. yci: ilccidod to elinunnto thi2 teacher' from 
teaching, it is desirable to improve ilie quali-ty of education delivered 
by tencliers. One way to do liiis is to improve tlie quality of teachers 
througli a more effective incentive system. 

Impediments 

1. Rev.'ards. Current incent].ves must be changed. We presently 
provide no incentive or reward for excellence. Rewarding tenure and 
acquisition of units encourages people to stay in tea^ching and to invest 
money in nearby colleges or universities. It fails to encourage a higher 
level of. expertise; units may be unrelated to' what the teacher needs to 
know to bc\come a better teaclier , The valtie of experience acquired 
over time is dependent on the quality of events composing the experience, 
not the duration • In addition, the present reward system equates 
'^success" witli administration. We need an incentive for excellence 

in^ tlie classroom, 

2, Present Procedures of Role Definition Witliin the Teaching 
Profession, Unlike other professions, we have little provision for 
differentiation of responsibility assumed in tlie teaching process. Some 
teachers would like the career potential of specializing in an area of the 
educational process, such as a lab teacher oi: a diagnostician; others v/ould 
like the possibility of progressive levels of teaching responsibility coupled 
with a multiple salary schedule. Clearly, we must move toward an increased 




Df professionalism, iiducation mtist adopt the goal of professional 



quality. , 

Research Sira logics 

L Incentive I ~- Salaj;}^ Structure. Design, implement, and 
evaluate tlic effcct of alternative salary slTUCtures, Salary can be a 
lX)\verful incentive system if it is rewarded in a manner tliat requires 
quality. The single salary schedule does not attract nor hold excellent 
teachers. A salary schedule should be based on analysis of tli3 needs of 
the educational system and the data collected on the p3:esent and potential 
reaching force. 

Attachment A is an exemplary schedule designed to encourage 
self -directed continuing education; for example, work in related fields " 
and research based on implementation of new curriculum. It is important 
that teachers be able to relate tlie research results generated by NIE to 
Uie teaching situation. 

2. Incentive II — Role Differentiation. Through differentiation 
of teachingroles/responsibility and through a differentiated pay scale, ■ 
we could reward teacliers in accord witli responsibility. In addition, a 
bonus Gould be offered tj-iose who are able to generate specified student 
achievement. (See Recommendation 1, page 2.) 

NIE could evaluate success of current Differentia led Staffing programs 
under 13PDA. Steps could be taken to remove current impediments to success 
^^^se programs. Model programs could be funded,, perhaps throu^'Ji the 
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w^api.rch School. (See page $8 of lhi.7 p:i)v.n'. ) 



*. 3, InccnuA'C 111 -~ LcadcjTship Train^^ TId cjunlity of teacher 

orgnnizntion leadership lias a direct relation to tlio rewnrd/incentive 
system offered to tencliers. In any group the behavior of a few may 
influence many. The teaching profession could profit from the presence 
of a few "philosopher kings/' At this time, teacher organizations demand 
a more active rol;e"iirthe decision-making parocess, (See section II, 
participation. The components listed on page 9' are appropriate liere. ) 
Teacher organizations shoulcl influence the incentive system and the level 
of expertise it is intended to generate, 

a) Research the changing political patterns and personnel composi- 
tion of teaching organization, 

b) Simultaneously fund a training program for educational leaders 
• in teacher organizations. The program should address policy- 
making procedure on' Federal, state, and local levels. . 

4. Incentive IV -- Recommendations I'and 2 add];ess those wlio 
have entered the teaching profession through the present credential gate. 

It would also be advisable to: i - - *: - 

• a) Spark the credentialed force v/ith outside talent. Professionals 
in fields other than education should be permitted to teach 
part-time in a public scliool if. they so desire. This could be 
on a volunteer or paid basis. Tor example, a research scientist 
could provide a supplementaj-y science lesson each v/eek. A 
O „ local artist could teach the use of media with wliicli the teaclicr 



is unfomiliar, ns well ns providing a lijik to futiurc jobs and _ 
current institutio)uil rcsouj'ccs such ns a nnuseum or universiiy. 
b) Reexamine eiirrcnt credeniiaJing practices. (An NIB research 
school would afford an excellent opportunity for the above. See 
the last proposal in tJiis section,) 
We have not begun to utilize an incentive system. Incentives that 
attract appropriate credentialed personnel, non-education professionals, 
and non-education non-professionals sliould be developed, in addition, 
we should provide means for professional growth and.progi.'^ess ion within 
the teaching profession; This could be by differentiation of roles within 
I the teaching profession as well as by permitting mobility betv/een roles. 



" ' . • ATTACl JMEiNT A 
EXEMPLA]\Y INCENTIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 



I. Training. Annual, base salary is related lo the training of the 
teacher. Per ccni; figures .refer to per cent of theoretical 
raaxinnim income, $50, 000 annually. "'"^^ 

B.A. + 30 units M. A, + 15 units' +'30 units Ph.D. 

Base salary $ 7,000 8, 000 9, 000 10, 000 12, 000 15, OCO 

Per cent of ^ . . 

potential % 14 ' 'l6 18 20 24 30 

niaximuni 



IL Experience. Combinations of in-scIiooLr^^^^^ 



related experience may account for as much as 30% ^I^^ theoretical 
maximum income. 

Intramural experience 



years 


Dollar Value 


Per Cent of Maximum 


I 


$ 750.00 


% 1.5 


2 


.1500.00 


3..0 


3 


2250.00 


4.5 


4 


3000.00 


. 6.0 


5 


3750.00 


7.5 


6 


4500.00 . 


9.0 


7 


5250.00 


10.5 


8 


6000.00 


12 


9 


6750.00 


13.5 


10 


7500.00 


15 



Precise dollar amounts need to be flexible in a labile 
economy. Tl^e amount should be considered less relevant 
than the per centage figures. The. range of incomes is 
emphasized. 
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(Altaclimcnt A cont'd.) 



Intra mural l :lx porien cc l^^llar Valuo Per Cent of Maxinii^n 

One school, one subject $1250.00 * ' % 2,5 

One scliool, two subjects 2500,00 . 5-0 

Two schools, one subject 3750.00 7,5 

Two schools, t^vo subjects 5000/00 10 

.Extramural ISxperience 

Job in business related to 

major teaching field 1250.00 * 2.5 

Educational job in business 

related to major field 2500.00 5.0 

III. Achievement. Student acliievement is measured by controlled 
testing. Achievement per centnges refer to performance above 
the district mean for that subject for that tract of student. The 
" " ' Jiighest stud 

of the lljeoretical maximum incomi^. 

Student Achievement Dollar Value Per Cent 



25% of students 2 3'ears 

above average $.5000,00 % 10 

50% of students 2 years 

above average • 10, 000. 00 20 

75% or more students 2 

years above average 15, 000 . 00 30 



At least one year's experience, independent of school or concurrent. 
Additive to intra inural experience or independent. 
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(Avtachnicnt A cont'd/) 



IV. Research. Rcscnrc]] productivity may account for as mucli as 

10% of the ihcoreiical mn\inuur) salary. Each piece of rc.^^earch 
will be monitored for quality by the-funding foundation or agency 
at tlie time of p;rant isstie and agnin at the time of product submission, 
or article publication. No credit will be given until the research is 
completed and passed by the funding agency as well as published. 

Resea rch''- Dollar Value Per Cent 

One article or product per year $ 1250.00 2. 5 

Three articles or products 
per year 2500.00 5.0 

Five or more articles or 
products per year 5000.00 10.0 



Increment in salary granted for year of- productivity only. 
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Proposal for Exiuuinx'Miiaiioiv with the 
Use of Time 

The Pj'oblem • . . - • 

In the general aroa of technological efficiency,, the problem of a 

• judicious, utilization of time in the school remains one of die more complex 
and understudied of all the variables in tlie process of education. The 
question, are the schools efficient in their utilization of time, is ver}^ 

•important because, as Thomas 1971 _/ notes, ''Education is. . .a commodity 

whose cost includes a large time -related element. " . 

^ First, for example, teacher time becon73s increasingly costl}^ as 

tlie proportion of the school budget. destined for labor continues to rise (a 

trend that is not expected to end soon)". Second, student time involves an ' 

opportunity cost measured, by the income foregone during their, schooling. 

The time of young children lias no market value, but that is not to say it 

is a variable v/ith a price of zero. Lastly, the non-utilization of fixed 

capital school equipment and of teacher's professional skills during a 

• ^ . » 

large part of the year constitutes a large opportunity^ cost to societ}^ 

- There are also several questions relating to the allocation of 

.student time in the learning process of each child. First, is there an 

optimum allocation and phasing of tiirc particular to different subjects? 

Second, since children learn at different paces and these paces may 

differ from sul^ject to subject, is it sensible to submit all children to ■ 

'tlentical learning schedules? 
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With respect to all problems one can j'aisc about iho uiiliznrion of 
time in the school, our proposal focusow on two: the use of scliool facilities 
during the fuimmcr months and the use of time within the classroom, Anothe 
impormntarca worthy of researcli is the matter of increasing the efficiency 
in the utilization of those school resources which are the more time-related 
(fixed capital and teacher, student, and administi'ator time). This area, 
however, is discussed in another proposal in this paper dealing with 
.the ti"adeoffs between physical and human capital. 

Objective 

We tliink that research should aim at (i) evaluating the importan 
of various patterns of time allocation on the learning process itself and 
(il) improving the inner city school childrens' experience by a better 
utilization of time spent in and outside the schools. 

Research on the Problem ' . / 

An important body of research on time and learning exist in psycholoi 
including tlie effect of various learning situations on retention, remeirJjjrancc 
etc. Some research on the efficient allocation of time in the teaching of 
various su]:)ject matters was dom in the late 1950's and early 1960's, but 
the trend has been abandoned v/ith the influence of the Englisli schools and 
their stress on more flexibility in the curriculum. '-^^ Unfortunately, ^^^^ 




*Thanks is clue to Professor R. Anderson of the Harvard School of 



not been replaced by n parallel trend of research on the utilization of time 
inn more informal setting, 

Ciu;rently, under the ISxperimental Scliools Program sponsored ])y 
tlie Office of Education, a school district in Pierce County, Washington, 
is now exi:)erimenting \vith a very flexible schedule where the schools 
are open twelve hours a clay, eleven months a year, with children atLending , 
scliool from 180 to 2'10 days a year. The experiment relies heavily on quick 
but careful diagnosis and prescription for a studcnt-s needs, one specific 
goal of the program being to reduce by 75% vlie number of children v/orking 
below gi:ade level. ; _ ; 

Rosea rol l Siratagies 

\Ve propose that the NIE consider conducting two types of research 
with respect to the problem in question. First, the NIE should sponsor 
research on tlie use of time within iJie classroom, focusing on two points 
in particular- -the effects of regular versus periodic teaching of a subject 
and the age level at v/hich various subjects are best presented to tJie 
students. It is tliis kind of research v;hich might be undertaken in a nev; 
fede^rally -sponsored rcsearcli school, anoliiCr of our proposals. 

The research might take tiie form of experimentation, having two 
groups of students, one exi>3riencing the traditional use of time in the class- 
room, another experiencing a much more flexible use of time or subject 
Knitter inti-oduced as the students become ready for it. 



The wsecond typj of research we propose is ihat the ^Ul mcnsiii'o 
tlio cffcctG of summer vacation on siiidcni learning, especially in the 
inner city. To what extent does learning regress over the vacation 
period? In conjunction v/ith tlie testing for regj-ession, \vc propose that 
the NUZ su!)sidize ihc year -round operation of elementary schools in 
some inner city areas and test what effect this lias on student achievement. 

Cost and Pavoff 



Tlie payoff period for eitlier of these programs would not be very 
short. Especially witJi year-round operation of scliools, care sliould 
be taken to assure tliat the operation is allov/ed to function a couple of 
years before the short-run 3'esults on learning a3;e measured, 

A Proposal to Assess Institutional 
and Classroom Efficiency 

The Prolplem 

Before technological efficiency can be attained, we must first 
know which scliool inputs are related to learning and how student achieve - 
'iiient is affected by incremental increases in those inputs. One method of 
uncovering this information was suggested earlier in this section. We 
suggested that comprehensive, longitudinal data be collected on a cross - 
section of students in order to estimate educational production functions. 



However, the state of knowledge rc^garding tlu learning process is so 
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Dor that we do not feel that a- single' a pprbacii v/ill provide' a 11 the ah?;v;ers. 



To date we liavc even been able 1:0 clistinguisli the cfncicnt from 
tlie incTficient school, nor Imve we been able to elisor imiiiare between the 
effective and the ineffective teacJier. Mence, rhe specific problem which 
.this proposal confronts is the identification of specific efficient instittitions 
and teachers and the specification of those characteristics peculiar to those 
entities, 

■ Objective 

The objective of oiu; proposal is the identification of efficient 
schools and teachers and the specification of their characteristics. 

Research on the Problem 

We are not aw^are of any researcli which attempts to identify effi- 
cient institutions or effective teachers. Levin ^197lJ7 has criticized tlie 
work done estimating educational production functions and has presented 
.estimates of his own for only those students on the production frontier. 
However, no* one has actmlly identified those institutions w-hich have 
attained a high degree of technological efficiency and subsequently attempted 
to identify the institutional characteristics wliicli make it so successful. 

Research Stra t ep:ics ' ' ■ 

We suggest two alternative sti'ategics for identifying efficient 
^ tu tie l is , First , w^e pro pose that the NIG finance *'follow -u p'' studies 
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fflnpswe gi-aduntes of a sample of sccondaj-y schoo].s,jnnd colleges. By 



measuring the "success" of g)'r!(Ui:)t;os in icrms.of iiicon"ic, occupaiion, 
aclncvcment scores, etc, and coiVLrolllng for ilie chnrncrcristics of thj 
student l^odies of such insiimtions, rhe efficiency insritucions oo uld be 
idenlified and further researcli could be undertaken on.tlie schools in 
tlic sanji)]e to assess why some Institutions are efficient. 

Two approaclies could be taken with respect to this proposal. The 
NIE could obtain lists of students who graduated five years ago and atteiupt 
to locate those students and measure t]:icir current "success*" Alterna- 
tively, the NIE could subsidize the schools theinselves to begin collecting 
follow-up information on current students. The advantage of tiie former 
approach is a sliort payoff period; the advanUTge of tliC latter approach is 
more compreliensive information and the inclusion in the sample of 
"unsuccessful" students Vv'ho might be omitted the first approacli. 

' We do not suggest with respect to either of the above approaches 
that the jNIE collect follov/-up inforn'iation on the entire student body. 
Rather a random saniple of students would be studied for each educational 
institution. It should also be noted that there are con^plementarities 
between this proposal and our earlier proposal for decentralized manpowe: 
planning. Indeed it would appear quite feasible to gather the requisite daia 
for both studies from one data -gatheringoperation. 

Whereas tlie sirategy discussed in the above paragraplis v/ould ap})e 
most appropriate for assessing institutional efficiency at the secondary sel 
I/^OGatio^]al-scliool,~juiiioj---Gol)ege-,--oj~c^ 
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wliicli \vc now discuss is most appj-opj-intcly applied at tlie elementary 
or sccondnry school IcveL 

The second means of idcnlifying efficient institutions also permits 
the identification of effective teacliers at tlie elementary school level. 
The mechanism suggested is a local school information system, which 
would also provide the kind of information necessary for intelligent 
parental ]Xirticipation in school decision-making. The local information 
system could collect information about every teaclier and classroom. Con- 
ti-olling for the characteristics of the students in the classroom, the school 
dislrict could ascertain which teachers were most effective and both reward 
them accordingly and attempt to duplicate their teacliiiig methods elsewhere 
in the scliool. 

The local information system would also provide the types of 
information necessary to compare the efficiency of different educational ■ 
institutions. Outputs v;ould, however, necessarily be limited to the currently 
available measures. 

■ The kind of information wlncli a local information system would 
ideally collect is discussed in a RAND paper by Ilanushek and Levin ^ 1969_/. 
The RAND corporation has continued its Vvork in this area resulting in a 
discussion of multi-level information systems by Coleman and Karv.'eit/_ 1970_ 
As the Los Angeles school disti'ict is considering adopting the information 
system developed by RAND, the NIB might vdsh to investigate the success 
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. The cost is clearly jvoing lo be deicrmined by ilie sample size 
nnd the comprcJiensiveness of the data collected for strategy one. Wiiii 
respc'ct to the second strategy, the cost is a function of the amount of 
information collected and the number of experiments die NIE wislies to 
subsidize. 

The iDayoff period could be relatively short for eitJier of tliese 
sti-atcgies. iVlucJi of the preliminary work has already been done on school 
information systems; -experimentation in implementation is needed now. 

Proposal for Research in Tradeoffs between 
Physical and Human Capital 

Even wlien inflation is taken into account, educational per pupil 

expenditures for the United States have been undergoing rapid increases 

in the last two decades. In fact,' school expenditiu-es have been increasing 

faster than growth in the Gross National Product. These increases are, 

of bourse, all occui-ring at the same time that the competition for the 

public sector dollar is becoming extraordinarily keen. In addition to 

schools, we now Iiave vastly expanded expectations for government support 

of costs such as welfare, health, and transportation. Consequently, 

increasing school costs are burdensome, not only because they deprive ■ 

individual taxpayers of resources they might otherwise spend in the private 

sector, but also they jeopardize adequate provision of otiier badlv neccbd 
Id ^ 
ic sources. 
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The. inajor fncior nccounling for increased cducniional costs is the 
expense of cinployinr; icnchcrs. This cxpcn.se. has been incrciising belli 
because mere ic;iclKn-s have Ijcen hijsccl relative to tlie number of pupils 
enrolled (the teacher-pupil ratio has been declining) and toacliers' salaries 
'hove been increasing. Tlie latter liave, as wilh educational expenditures 
generally, risen more rapidly than the inflation rate and th2 GNP. Thius, 
unlike many endeavon^ in the private sector, education appears to be 
increasingly labor intensive. To date, there lias been an almost complete 
absence of any substitution of technology for human labor in schools. As 
a consequence, tliere liave been no gains in productivity. 

Impedimcnvs 

There is some debate presently among experts as to how much 
proviiise existing techLiology holds for increasing educational. productivity. 
Ten years ago, many waited expectantly for a school revolution involving 
teaching machines and computer assisted instruction. No such revolution 
came. It was not clear that the new technology t^iught children any more 
proficiently than could a teacher. Secondly, it was abundantly clear tliat 
tlie costs involved were substantially gTcater than for teachers. 

Technology proponents contend tliat in order for their ncv.' machines 
to be cost-effective they must undergo a substantial and expensive development 
phase. After that, tliere must be a guaranteed market demand for them 

Q _ _ . . 

ERiChat will justify the expense in tooling up mass production of these machines. 



Findiiui; tlie dovclopineni fun».ls niid subsequcnily assembling the coordinaied 
mnrkct are two impediments lo the aclnevenient of effective technologicnl 
substitute for liunian capital in teaching. 

Specific Proposals • 

Because of tlie spillover of benefits beyond tlie boundaries of a 
single scliool district or a single state, it is economically more sound 
for tlie federal government to bear tlie major burden of development 
costs for educational technology. Consequently, v/e recommend that 
^ t])e NIE encourage ihe establishment of a center for research and 
• developmenl i]i educational teclmology. The center v/ould not only have 
as its function the perfection of instructional teclmolog)', but also sub- 
sequently v/ould assist in coordinating local scJiool districts so as to 
generate a sufficiently large market for such products. Also, such a 
center should concern itself with questions such, as which are the best 
places in the educational process to sbustitute machines, what 
stibjects best lend tliemselves to technological instruction, and how 
teachers can be trained to use instructional technology. 

It will be noted that this p3:oposal is similar to a proposal v/e mal;e 
later for the establishment of a National Researc]] Scliool. The center for 
p research in the application of physical capital to education v/ould be a 
Q^nmpoiient of that scliool. 

ERIC " 
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Proposal 10 Idcniify and Measure 
Ediicavional OuipLn:s " 

Presently, ^resource allocations in education- -including day-to~diiy 
allocaiions of teaclier's effort and student's time within the classroom-- 
are made on tlic ])asis of rule of thumb and convention. Given the size 
of resource commitments in tliis branch of the public sector, absence of 
rational criteria is unconscionable. Wliat one should promptly seek is a 
. value-added measure of educational outputs, Such an objective implies 
field testing of existing readiness measures (the tyjx^ of test given to 
children of young ages who have not yet had much formal educational 
experience). If the readiness tests turn out not to be accurate predictors 
of early performance in formal education, obviously new readiness measures 
will have to be designed. 

A second objective is to produce criterion-referenced tests at 
different levels of difficulty in different subject areas. The Center for 
Study of Evaluation at UCLA is working on this objective, as is tlie 
Compreliensive Acliievement Monitoring (CAM) Project in the State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. However, neither group 
yet has a product to distribute, even tliough tlie State of Florida nov/ 
stands 3:eady to regulate state funds for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion on the basis of criterion-referenced tests of student performance. 

The readiness measures would be useful in determining educational 

expenditures in the elementary schools. Any test given after a child 

O „ 
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overcoining the problem of low stucleiu* pej-formanco, for example^ ihc 
mo3"o money ii would Jose in state f;j*anis. On the otiier hand, criier ion- 
referenced tests for elementary and secondary students a^-e necessary 
to improve judgineiits about the amount of money required to l:ielp students 
of different backgrounds and abilities to gain different kinds of intellectual 
skills. In other words, the criterion-referenced test is needed to regulate 
tlic size of grants per students (but not the number of students in a given 
school district who are to be counted). The Center for the Study of 
Evaluation (UCLA) is seeking, furtliermore, to develop criterion-referenced 
tests that are ''program free". If tliis Is a realistic possibility, then 
criterion-referenced tests can be put to an even finer use, namely to ma]:e 
judgments about the differential effectiveness of alternative programs of 
instruction in reading, mathematics, and other fields* T^ie ultim.ate 
objective, possibly, is in tlie minds of tlie C7\i\I group in New York, as 
they envisage use of criterion-referenced tests within the scliool montii 
or week serving as a guide toward classroom management. 



Proposal for a Federally -Sponsored 
Research Scliool " 

We have suggested several ideas for research and experimentrrtion, 
ideas wineh may help alleviate impediments to teclinological efficiency. The 
reseaj-ch ideas by and large suggest examining tiie present educatioi-al sys- 
tem and evaluating wliat goes on within. The proposals for experinK-iViation 
^ly^ ^rily suggest thai nev/ techniques or methods of oi'gnnizarion be tested 
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to sec if vhey work better iJinn the meiiiocls currently in exisLencc. For 
example, we su^:;o;estccl cxpi^riincMidng now teacher incentive struc- 
tures, using individuals lacking the tradiiional credncticils as teachers, 
and using new tcaclilng nicihods to foster creativity and individuality. 

There is a question, however, of where srch experimentation 
should take place. One possible site for experimentation is vathin t!ie 
present school system. Mov/ever, the typical public school does not 
afford an environment open to such experimentation. The present public 
school structure operates v/itlin the traditional consd'aints: certification, 
tenure, course delineation, etc. which do not facilitate establishment of 
programs requiring different personnel criteria, program content, and 
teaching approaches. The environment is extremely important to learning 
and tUe creative tliought process. A more detailed argtiment, stressing 
tlie importance of environment, for an NIE research school is included in 
Appendix A. 

We believe that one of tJie highest priorities of the NIE s'aotild be 
tlie establishaient of a nev/ research school, preferably located near the 
NIE offices. Such a school would have several advantages: it avoids the 
usual constraints on public scliools, it avoids some of the political 
problems faced by public schools, it provides a more ''scientific" eiwiron- 
ment for experimentation, and it directly involves the NIE in research 
^ activities. 

~FR?r — The-resea-i--eii~scliuol-should-)iot-repeat-thc-mtsta"kes~^^ 
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"iinivcrsiiy scliools" so often aitachod 1.0 schools of education; iliosc sc]iool:< 
a3;e oficn jiiilc moj'O ilian cliic schools foj' fnculiy clnUij"cn, hidccd, it 
would he expected that ihe majority of studwUits at a federal research 
sdiool ^^hould be thoi:e with the grcntcGt disadvantages in terms of liome 
baclcgroundc Tlie directors of sue]] a scliool should jiot be limited to 
educators, indeed care should be taken to assure inclusion of scholars 
of many disciplines wiili interests in education. Those scholars could 
help mainiiiin the viiality and reputation of tj'je research scliool. 

The proposed school sliouJd at first focus on the elemenuiry 
grades; liowever, once tliat part of the scJwol was in full operation, 
tliouglU" migin* be given to extoidiiig tlie rescarcli area to secondary 
education, also* A researcli scliool miglit serve to attract the critical 
mass of innovative ideas and brilliant .scholars necessary to bring about 
major changes in the educational system. 

The cost of a researcli school might be high. The planning should 
be cautious and comprehensive in order to assure that the school is 
scientifically reputable. Mowever, once the plans are made and the 
facilities constructed, the a}inual operational costs sliould be quite 
moderate; in bypassing tJie public school system a costly and bureaucratic 
step is eliminated. 



IV. SOCIAL UPiaCIENCY 

Social efficiency concerns ihc ecjuiinble clisirihuiion of cducniionnl 
goods and services among different social classes and groups in society. 
As evidenced by recent court decisions there is a societal demand for 
equality between races ajid social classes wiih respect to the opportunities 
for education, income, and occupation. Thar this need is not beinp; met is 
indicated by the disproportionate numbers of vvliitcs in institutions of higher 
education and in prestigious occupations and positions of powei:. 

IMPEDIMENTS TO SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 
Of the many impediments lo social efficiency , we focus on tliree. 
First, tlie certification function of education may largely serve to label 
individuals according to social class. Berg [1970] forcefully points out that 
the relationsliip between certification or years of education and economic 
productivity is a dubious one. This system serves to discriminate against 
those individuals who havq the requisite skills but Jack the appropriate 
certificate. Another facet of this impediment to social efficiency is the 
nature of gate-keeping criteria. L Q. tests and college entrance exams are 
culturally biased against students of lov/ socioeconomic status. Sucli 
measures inhibit social mobility through education and, thereby, interfere 
with social efficiency, 

A second irjipediment to social efficiency has recently been well . 
^^'4 ^ ^iicized_dtie_to_tlieXalif ( ) xn ia-S tn lO-^Su p-]:e 11^ 
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expensive cducaiionnl services ml Icnv pj'iccs (rax rules), wliilo jx^oV 
iioiischolds niu.si: suffer very high lax rares lo provide iliemselves wirli 
meager services. I'Nvo school districts in Los. Anp^eles County exemplify 
the point: in 1965-66, El Rancho taxed iiself at a rate of $4. 50 per $100 of 
assessed valuaiion to receive scliool services valued at ?5-i8 per student, 
wlrile a richer community, El Segundo, liad a tax rate of $1, 82 and received 
school services valued at $753 per suident. 

Another facet of the tie between wealth and educational services is 
evidenced by the fact tl^at even if school expenditures wej-e equal between • 
poor and rich districts, there would-still be unequal educational inpu.ts in 
^ferms of support (complementary) services, composition of peer group, arid 
teacher quality. This is a matter which lias received relatively little 
attention, Wilson [1967] found that the socioeconomic composition of a 
student's peer group is an important determinant of verbal achievement, 
yet poor children have many more low status peers than do ricli children 
within the san^e district. Oiher evidence has indicated that witliin a single 
s.chool district, the poor, receive lower quality teachers and administrators 
than do the rich, even thotigh expenditures may be similar, 

. , RESEARCH PROPOSALS 

We suggest three research proposals designed to lielp remove some 
^ the roadblocks to social efficiency. First, v/e propose that a study be 

— "■'gi''^TlTTkW"0f~thl3''TC 
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cliscrirninniccl nirnin.^U. IrlnipioycM's liire on llic Ixisis of ccriificaiion paj'iiy . 
J.)C.c.nui:K'. liicy lack otlicr criicM-ia lo indicaicj llio provluciiviiy of individuals. 
Tlii^^ Inck of criloria is I'claied lo an earlier research pi'oposal discussed 
in ihis papor--(hc idcniificailon and mcasuremcni of educational putputn. 
Once iliC ouii.xiis of cducaiion are ideniificid and measured, we can then ask 
whal their rclaiionsliip is to economic produciiviiy. Research in industrial 
produciion functions rni^^lu offer clues as to the relations^hips between real 
educational outputs and productivity (as measured by value of marginal 
product) for differeiit types of educations and occupations. However, at 
this point we can siniply propose that which has already been proposed in 
^j^insiderable detail- -tlic identification and measuremeiit of educational 
outputs. 

Our second proposal is for a study and i^erhaps experimentation 
regarding means of breaking the tie between wealtli and educaiionai services 
at the elementary and secondaiy level. One of ihc important questions witJi 
respect to the financing of the local schools is how the tie can be broken 
while retaining local control and responsibility. Levy [1971] has discussed 
this problem in his paper on school budgeting. Our research proposal in 
this area is that the NlIZ evaluate the effects of com.plimentary services in 
poverty areas; it should also investig<\tc ihe trade-off with educational 
expenditures. Furthermore, we propose tliat tlie NIE experiment with 
providing the students of selecicd scliools in poverty areas wiih compreliensive 
O^'imentaiy services. These proposals are discussed in more detail 

~ERLc — 



A. Study of Oomplonicniariiic^.; Subsiivuiions 
Among Vnnoii.s ]\ibljc Sector Pj'ognuns 

' The P r obiOir i • 

Kducaiioruil productivity cannot always be increased among tlie poor, 
it is claimed, by merely incren?jing or extending educational services, 
Addiiional social services may be required or even may be substituted, * 
What* good does it do, argue the proponents of this vicAv, to supply a second 
reading expert when the child most needs eyeglasses? llie War on Poverty, 
the Head Starr programs. Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, and the School Lunch program all illustrate some recognition of this 
point. Nonetheless, studies indicate that it is difficult to measure which 
Services. ^a re needed Kraevitz, "Org anizin g Commun ity Resources, 
vhat such services as scliool lunch programs may go to those v.'ho least need 
them, and tliat those services are not often available to the poor. 

Research on the Problem 

Some preliminary work in this field has been undertaken by Sar A. 
Levi tan and Robert Taggert [1971] whose evaluation of the federally funded 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program indicates that this effort to combine 
counselling, medical care, job training and other services "deemed 



Ilenry Levin, unpublished preliminary report. to New Yorlc State 
Commission on the Quality Cost and financing of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, "Aspects of Educational nance and Equal Opportunity. " 



Wcccssary for ilie nKininlly iiiui physically handicapped was a success,'' • 
llowever, ihcy noted thai only iho iriost pj'oniji^ing npplicaius were sclecicd. 
Another sociologist has noted ihat black people nrc more often viciii"ns of 
disease, have a seven year lov>'er iife e.xpectancy, higlier death rate in 
GhiklbirUi, higlier unemployment, and poorer housing than the white 
population [Ehrlich, 1971]. This v^^ould give some-ideas of areas where 
^jupporting social services might show results most quickly. 

Research St r ategies 

We propose that NIE attempt to measure the effects, of' several \ 
j^ifferent ai^proaches to supplying increased social services to tlie poor, 
Th"ese~sei.'\'"ices'"T*n^^^^ — 
in complement or in substitution for compensatoi^ educational services. 

An assessmejit could be made of the effects of the voucher approach 
offered by ]-Ien3:y Levin, lliis method offers vouchers to parents v/ho may 
choose whether compensatory education v/ould be provided in^the form of 
increased educational services or v/hether educational services might be 
combined witli other social services, such as needed medical and dental 
care, psychological counselling, nutritional guidance and meals, or study 
space in crowded communities. ■ . . ' 

A second study, and one Vv'hich would more quickly show results, 
could be combined with an experiment with saturating a school or schools in 
poveny areas with muliiplo services. In adcliiion lo those described in the 
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^nragrnph nlwve, breakfast; and evening meals, plus necessary clpiliing 
miglu afproiirinicly be provided. Family units coukl be surveyed for 
adccjuaic srudy space, parenis and siblings jeiiiing in counseling or encounicr 
groups in order ihai ihey might be. suppojiive to this effort. For maximum 
effectiveness in changing the output and orientation of a child, the experi- 
mental program should involve kindergarten through fourth grade, based 
upon five year funding. If this saturation ex])crinient is not feasii^le, at least 
an evaltiati\-e study could be undertaken, comparing achievement in a number 
of poverty areas according to the number and level of supporting services. 



0 pRioiin'ii-s FOK K]:i;si:'ARcii 

\Vc have suggesied scvcra] research projects and experiiiienis whicli 
fall within the ].'ange, of Kill rcsponsibiliiies. As wo liave discussed each 
pi-oposal we have aitenipted to sliow liow it is related to other of our 
proposals. Indeed, diffei*ent problems sometiines have common solutions. 
Still,- it cannot be expected that the NIE will be able to finance all our 
proposals in the coming fiscal year. For that reason we make explicit the 
priorities W'hich we assign to our proposals. 

Briefly, our list of high priority proposals (in tlie order they were 
discussed in die paper) is as follows: 

a. Research and experimentation in decentralized decision making 

m 

b, — ^Assess ing4nsiitutional-and-GlassroGm-eff-ieieney ^ — ^ 

c. Development of a federal research school 

d. Experimentation and evaluation of complimenraiy services 
The schools must be made more responsive to the students and 

parents they serve. Large bureaucratic structures impede parental parti- 
'cipation. Bussing to acliieve racial integration can create geographic 
deterrents to participation and interest in the schools. Finally, proposals 
to promote equality of educational expenditure through* state assumption of 
educational expenditures carry with them the concommitant danger of a 
decreased scope for local decision making. All these factors make 
experimentation with new organizational structures to encourage a parental 
^le and interest in the scliool a liigh priority proposal for NIE consideration. 
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One of the nrimajry Llviiics clKirr;ccl lo ilic NIlMiy Prcsidcnr Nixon in 
liis March -1 speech is dcicj'rnip.ing what affocif"; .studeni learning. The 
Colcninn llcporr did not ansNvur dial cjucsiion; ihe uscfulnesf. of educavional 
jiroduciion funciion nnolysis lias been hindered by .iIk; qunJiiy of data avail- 
able. We believe a new approacli is required. Our proposal is tvo-pronged: 
first, v.'e propose thai: the jNlJi; aucmpt lo ideirdfy '^efficient*' elemeniary 
and fi:;econdary schools by controlling for student backgrounds and conducting 
"follow-up'' surveys on graduates; second, we propose iliat the NDZ sponsor 
attempts by [he schools to identify "efficient" classrooms, and "effective" 
teachers through the use of local school information systems. The product 
_^^^^^|^joih tliesc proposals is the identification of efficient institutions and 

teaching meihods vinch are duplicable elsewhere. " — * — 

We believe tliat the public school system is too bound b}^ tJ-adition 
and law to permit all the kinds of experiments which the NIE might wish to 
sponsor. Funlicrmore, it is important to create a nucleus of educational 
research which can attract top scholars and serve to disseminate new ideas. 
A" federally sponsored researcJi school would serve these requirements. 
This, too, we believe is an item of the higliest priority and, furtliermore, 
is the' sort of project v.'hich may have the greatest effect in making the 
young KIE visible. (For greater detail, sec Appendix A.) 

Compensatoiy cducaiion has been attempted on a short-term basis 
^^nd so far has not been very fruitful. Research in cducatiojial production 
consistently show the home to be the most irnportaiu; factor dcicrmining a 

ERIC 
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^iKlein'y acliievciTieni-. Vol Ijiilc rot'ca rch lias; Ixvn doiio on ihe .role iIksi 
services conipleiiieninry cJucniion phiy in determining perforninncc. We 
feel our proposiil ihuv ihe NIB expcrinienr with providing comprehensive 
complemeniary services to clrildren of all ages in ilie urban 5jlum is of very 
high priority'. . 
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APP]i;N]3].X A 



FOSTl'RLNG CRIiATJ.VlTY LN THE OP\i>i SYSTliM 



Introductio)! 



It is too clear and so it is hard to sec. 
A nian once sc^irchod for a fire with a lighted Lnntcrn. 
]-Jad lie known what fire was, 
lie could have cooked his rice nmch sooner . '^ 

Educational methods should employ hueristics ratl'jer than didactics 

to foster creativity. This paper will define 1) the creative process, product 

^^nd person;" 2) the demand for inc3-cased creati.vity; 3) impediments presently 

operating to thv/art educationa] programs which foster creativity- -social and 

resource impediments; 4) the importance of environment on the creative 

■process,' the positive aspects of tlie open system and the impediments of 

the closed system; 5) suggested research, the current status and tlie rationale 

for additioiia) research. . . 



Creativity, What is it? 
Creativity . .is a rubric under vdiich we can identify separable 



'^•A Zen Pniddliist story. Harold Taylor, Art and t he Intel lect (Garden 
City, Nev/ York: Doubleday ^'Company, hic, 1900) p. 38. 

^'^The terms of definition vary depending on the soin-ce. The elements 
^^^f the process described by airdiors liokl much in common. See MacKinnon in 
W ^rca tivi ty: Nobel Conference, Minnesota, 1970 

Dov/ states it is the triumph of pj'incipie and truth over conformity, 
g^^rdoji Parks describes the process as effort to reveal experiejices in a diffei* 
ERXC' through different ivjedium. lie advises, knov/ your "craft, /' use it, cxpei 
9fWnv. Anderson discusses seven hypoiliesixed cibiliiies of tljo C7-eativ\; ivirson 
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but inUM* related iisijocvs; the crcaiivo person, iho o-cativc ]?rocess, pj'oduci:, 
p::j-sc)ii and siuuilioii or cnvi roiinicnl 



P}X)CCBS 



1. Must be aware of a problem. 

2. Problem must l)c pj-opcrly perceived and corrcetly defined, 
May require abilit;/ lo see die problem in a light different 

from l-hai in vdiicli ii: was presented, ability to eunduet sustained 
analysis, ability to reconstruct, recognize variables influencing • 
an event, recognize analogies, similes, metapiiors. 

3.. Must. liave sufficient knov/ledge, bur. not '^mental dazzle." Given 
the above, MacKinnoii orders the process as follows: 
......preparation: acquire experience, cognitive skills and techniques 

v/hich make it possible to pose a problein to 
oneself. 



aifejTipt: period of concenV)*ated effort to solve problem 
(usually frustration tension). 
.....recess: v;itlidra\val from problem, incubation. 
.... ..insight: ''a -ha" the idea for the solution. 

...... application: verify, evaluate, elaborate and apply concept for 

solution. 



Product-'-The Criteria of a Creative Product 



1. Novelty - originality. This'is relative to a given population of 



studied by Gilford: 

L able to identify problem, recognize inadequate solutions 

2, fluejit thinker, able to retrieve ideas from storage 

3. f]exil>]e thinker, ;ible to shift directions, alternatives consid:.-i*ed- 
4* original in tliouglit; ihe idea is infrerjucju in the given situation 
5*. ability to synthesize • 

6, ability to redefine problem 

7.. ability lo penetj-ate, to be thorough in approacli " 
8. ability to pe}-cejve changes of meaning, "cognitive ability.'* 
^ "The aj-eas of divergL-nt pixvjuction (2, 3, -1, 7) shouhJ be of considjrablc 
gp^Qrtance, for such abilities should make positive contributions to personal and 
™®SW?)1 adjusirnciTt. " 
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products; that is, it may be original to the individual, to xho 
society, * . 

2. Accomplish a goal. Be it artistic (a more appropriate expression 
of the artist's experience) or scientiric, 

3. Must be produced. TJie insightful reorganization which undcu^lies 
it must be susinined, evaluntod, elaboj*ated, developed, and 
comiriuni.cated to others. 

4. The solution must be both true and beautiful. 

5. The product creates nev/ conditions of human condition; that is, 
changes man's view of the world sucli as Freud's psychoanalysis, 
Darv/in's evolution, or the paintijigs of Gezannc, 



'drson (Research at Institute of Personality Assessment and Research) 

L Correlation between measured intelligence and judged creative- 
ness. . 

2. Little relationsliip between academic performance and judged 
creativeness. 

Independent in thought and action. High marks in areas of high 



interest, low in areas of little interest. 

4. Courage to experience the opposites of nature and to reconcile 
the]i*i in individuated expression of self. 



The Deniand for More Open or Creative Concepts in Education 

As. Olton and Crutchfield state, today's educational efforts concentrate - 
■ on teaching children to master the knov.Mi, not -the unknown. Yet we v/jU be ; 
expected to cope with the unknown, which requires the ability to solve problems 
iikiependently. Some of tlieso problems not only require creative solution, but 
>;E^Cr presence affects the ability of the individtial to be creative: For example: 



individual, icioniiiy is more difficult, tiic sirurtUon "ii^ore iinporsonn] . At the 
same time the workej- force may face the four -day work week and could use 
creativity to channel leisiu-e into constructive rewarding endeavors. 

In a recent Gn\jp poll parents indicated that children should be 
taught to think for themselves." Children shoiikl be taught to tliink, not 
only to memorize. 

Social Impediments to Creativity "'''-* 

Inadequate concern for the value of creativity hinders those who might 

pptiierv/ise develop creative potential. We value Social Rightness to the exclu- 
sion of Individual Riglitness (Alden Dov/)- We reward conformirv for social 
good. Creativity and individuality are given low priority; conformity Is given 
high priority by society (Hodgkinson). These low priorities are perhaps due 

_tO:rinade4uaxe_unde.rsxanding_of_-d.ia_tn^ Ci:ea.tiviii'ji_i_s 

not restricted to the arts but is of great importance in medicine^ . law, city 
planning, et ce.tera. Few patients wish to be seen by a doctor vdio can diagno 
a typical case of appendicitis but fails to recognize other possibilities. (Geor 

*Robert M. Olton and Richard S. Crutchfield, **Developing'the Skills 
-- of Pr oduG ti V e Th i n k i n g - (B er ke 1 ey : Un iv er s i ty of Ca 1 i for n ia ) . , 

^'^Marold Taylor, Art and the Intellect ( N4useum of Modern y\rt, jN. Y. ) 

^ ji^Q Creative Situation --The Innpact of the iMivironment on the 

Creative Process: Closed Svstein, page 7. 

ERJC i; 




liernard Slmw wns' well a\vnj*c of this dcin[vci\ He sfntes:. 

'*J.t does lKi]r,ocii cxccpiioiinJIy.tlinr a prnctis iiv.^; doctor makes a 
conlribution to science. • .but it happens much oftencr that he 
draws disastrous concluyioiis from hiis clinical -experieiice 
because he has no conception of scientific meiiiod and believes, 
like any rustic, lha.t the h:-indling of evidence and svatisiics 
needs no ex])ertiies5 . " 

'^he D oc to r's Dil emma 
There is no difference beiAvecn scientific and artistic creativity. Dav/ey 
felrtJie creative thought process v/as of greater value in science than in 
artl Creativity should be viewed as an intellectual process applicable to 
many fields. 




. Resomxe I mpe dimen ts . • 

Due to inadequate teacher training programs and inappropriate creden- 
tial requirements, there are insufficient personnel to implement open-system 
■ programs. The system is. not organized to create a school independent of 
■district requirements; hence the environment is inadequate for open-system 
programs. We have inadequate measures to determine creativity and to 
assess the effectiveness of teaching approaches. TJiis v/ill be discussed in 

— greater detail in the section of Research Suggestions'and Rationale. 

■ J We have inadequate- knov/ledge of tlie potentia 1 effect of technology - 

. " • i.e., use of teaching machines, impact of drugs> or means to synthesize 
l^^esearch in tlie field or dissemination models. 
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The vivo^SKiKM ion - "Tl'io lllllp^j;^ of 
the T:a)virunrn'cnrcj't{ ihc. CrcaUvc P.i-gcoss 



We know liie environmcni: affects the level of individual cj-entiviry. 
Some, characteristics of an environnu^nt foster creativity' and otliers thwart it. 

Tlie Op^n System • • . 

The ejivironmci^t conducive 10 creativity is an open, harmonious 

one, offering the individual acceptance and stimulation. It is a positive 

social climate. As Anderson describes his concept of tJie Open System: 

'*Llfe is an open system, and one can live fully only in proportion 
to a harmonious or integrative interacting v/irh persons in iiis 
environn*ient. Cre-^tivity'as an ujrfoiding or flowing of individual 
differences presupposes' a person in a propitious environment. 
Creativity, as a process, is thus not found solely in the person; 
it is found in the interacting of person to environment/' Life can - 
be creative to the extent that the Interacting is hariiionious, J^ersons in 
tlie environment can facilitate or retard tlie .interacting;. To the ex- 
tent tJie interacting is tlireatening or lacking in harn.ioj.iy-.^the^person 



becomes defensive ajid to this extent lacking, in his expression of 
originality • The harmonious environment must have two character- 
istics:. 1) acceptance, and 2) stimulation, Thelatter must be non- 
threatening; i.e., through the mutual and reciproca] interweaving 
of spontaneities, through the confronting and free interplay of ■ 
differences, tlirough acceptance of individual perception and thinking," 

The Open System is the environment wher.e tlie teaclier recognizees individual 

interests, levels of knowledge and pace of learning- The ij^dividual perception 

is Vx'ortliy, The balance betv/een social rightness and individual rightness is 

maint£iined. Students Jearn through problem sohn'ng, they are able to employ 



f, 



le creative pj-ocess as cliscussed above. In tlie open environment the student 
£|^(^"omes increasingly self -directed; he is willing to support or cliange his 
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conviciuMis, lie is exposed i:o nlrcriiati.vcs, accuniulnics cxpi^ricnce, and 
uses mcjnory, reason, and ininginntion t:o" gain insight. The reward sysicMii 
is not coui)led wiih rcgurgiraiion of, the one right answer/ TJie Open System 
is free of the elements \vl)ieh are described in Tlio Closed System. " 

The Closed Sy f^tom 

The closed system is not conducive to creativity. Many aspects of 
today's educational process are closed. Methodology rev/ards regiurgitation, 
the one right nnswcr, the authoritarian teacher ro]e, teacher directed activity , 
^^^iblimation cf the iniportance of the individual to the socialization of the 
group, success is getting along v/ith tlie group and performing at the norm, 
tl'je concept of creativity is presented in tlie feminine context (i.e, , boys 
don't paint, girls don't build v/itli blocks, girls don't major in math, eugi- 
neerln g or law , g iirls like poetry, Jio_\!:s^like_.s,p.03its..„^^^ — — : — 



What Impediments Perp etuate tiie Closed System? 
■ Traditi on 

"Cohtrol is a tradition in our school system. The classroom environ- 

mejit i-s controlled by die teaclier . She decides on tlie amo ijiit of inte^^^^ 

on tlic bestowing of rewards, on the questions, and on the right ansv/ers. 

.^;^^ically, the correct answer is ^dependent on the experience of another 

: ''^'^'^'^•.hcr or text), not on the redefinition of the child's' experience. The 
FRIC 

;»i«ect answer is recalled througii mciliori/^a tioii ralher than app] ication ; 
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of liio crontj.vc ))roce.s,s. Tlic irni-)0 nance of itic iixlividunl siuclonr pcj*spjciivo 
is miniiiiixcxl. The cln'ssroom environivjont balance is ripped io\va.i-d social 
3"ightner>s at ilic expanse of individual righnvess, y\.s Dow comments, wlicn 
tlie sysicm is out of balance tlic individual conipen.sates. * Some students 
compensate by dropping out. 

We limit iiireraction and exposiu'e to new environments by our 
concept of "education/' Personnel are hired for their teaching cre^dential, 
not for tl'jcir knowledge and ability. They are rewarded for their longevity 
and units, not for tlie processes which they develop and for the results 
^ley acliieve. We exclude the knowledgeable expert v;ho has no credoiitial. 
Wxe use rime in ways not conducive to the creative process; creativity Vecjuires 
blocks of time sufficient to struggle' to a solution. We confine the concept 
of education to tlie public or private four walls ratlier than considering a 
richer mix of scho ol, mentorshi p. v/ork, etcetera.' AH of the above lead • 
to the closed, and hence tJie non-creative, environment. 

Measures. 



Effectiveness measures also perpetuate tlie closed system. It has 
been said tliat I.Q. tests predict student performance. Therefore, they 
classify students. Students labelled "average" by I.Q. are faced by 



"^See AJden Dow in Creativity: Nobel Conference",- Gustavus Adolpliuf^ 
"o 'legc, St. Peter, iViinnesota,"" 1970. 
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teachers wlio expect the j^tudcin. to l^c^ avc?ragc. People tend to fulfill 
cx)x*ciatioiis about ihejr behavior, 

Anderson and lIodiTjcinson boih poini out the abilities called creative 
fit iOgically into the gejicra] context of intcnectunl cibilities, Anderson 
states that a study of creativity requires a broader eoiicojpt of intelligence 
t]}an is affoi'ded by the L Q. Those designated creative may score lower 
.on "an LQ. test than the individual perfornungat the same level within the class 
Does LQ. predict? We also knov/ teachers tend to prefer or "reward" the 
ansv;ers to qtiesiions offe]-ed by the Irigher L Q, scorer. Is it because tliey 
offer more predictable ansv^^ers, as Modgkinson suggests? Or is it because 
^^jesc students' ansv/ers are preferred l}ecause the teacher expectancy for 
tliem is higlicr? 

Gate Keeping Criteria • • 

We presently use LQ. and GRE scores and average gra.des as criteria 
for college entrance. W^e already know the limitations of LQ. scores. In 
addition, MacKinnon and otiiers tell us that the creative individual v;ill do 
better in a subject area and environment whicli motivates Inm and he will do 
jx)orly when nqt motivated. If v^'e do no wish to exclude the creative individual, ; 
— it would be wise to consider the pattern of gradesV not the averag^ 

■ / ' * : • 

■ . ■ I • 

The ptiblic school offers a set of rewards and requirements designed 




, O '^•R, Roscntlial and L. jricobson, Py gmalion in the Classroom (New York: 
v tyis,;; Rinel^^ jnc.v )968) . 



to fo^sier C()nfui:iniLy. Succus.s is l);"ipj:^ii-!'.'.ss; lLipj"){noss is gciiiiv:: nlong v/irh 
otlicrs in your, gi'onp. jU^wa.rds arc oflcrcd fo.r social nlDiliiy, i.e., hov: 
does l"!^c indu'idual rckitu i:o the group rni.licr thnn liow does liic individual 
dcvolop his ]>oientjaL 

The studenl: who ju'ogrcsses loo quickly is suspect ns well as tlic 
smdcnt v/lio progresses slowly. The lionor sy.siem rewards consistence in ■ 
a required group of courses for diffcreni: tracts of yoiingsters, I3ased on 
tl}e norm, one Is either above and successful or }3elow and a failure. Are 
these outdated n'jotfva lions and gatekeepers? 

Suo>7;ested ]\csen.rch 
Students receive educational services in a jnanner which pays 
little regard to tlie potential of liie development of creativity. Public educa- ■ 
tion presently reinforces the closed system. Would we continue to perpetuate 



tIi3~cIxjsei:l~sysToTir'it of success, along 

with I. Q. and. the alDility to "get along"? We think not. What is needed lo move 
tovAird the open system? 

- The Development of Wi der Ra nge of Effectiveness Criteria 

\Vc presently rely on LQ. and achievement tests for evaluation of 

student progress aiid educational effectiveness. 

"pur mental testing is an area of psychological activity which revenls 
the v/idc extent of the closed system. Practically all iriielligence tests, 
ability tests,- and achievement tests represent closed-systeiJi pei'formni 
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In I'hcso rcsis. ihc gon], the jdcnl jxu-furmnnce, success, is conforj-niiy 
to livj exnmi iv;:r norins, to his srnnJnixls of cxcluUmico, his criioria 
of dcsi]*ablc o]' even usal)le behavior. We a3;e jiisu beginniiui; ro dis- 
cover 1:1)0 mcaiuiu;* and Ihc liinitaiioiis of tlio Closed Sysiem in our 
.past endeavors i)'i psycIioloj;:ical te^jiiiig; For 20 yeaj's v;c have kriown 
rhat there is somerliing beyond die I.Q/ of J-JO tiut is imporiani: for 
produetivity . IjuI for 20 yea3\s v»-c have knov/ii vhaii it is not aciditional 
L\V. poiiu's rhav make the difference. We have failed to note that 
oriiunality or creativity adds little to tlie child's LQ, score. We do 
not realize, for e>:aniple, that' i.n Terrnan's-generic studies of 'genius' 
rhe suhjectfi v/ere selected on the basis of their performance on 
closed system 'nnrniative' tests v/ith ansv/ers in the back of die 
test manual., Nov/ in retrospect, It is not surprising that TliF'clTil^ireiF 
of Ternian's study, wliile eeveloping into iniellectuajly competent 
adults, have not generally di.^tinguished tiiemselvcs by their great 
origiiiality or invention in ti^e arts and sciences. We have only 
nov/ noted that these mental test 'geniuses' were selected not on 
tlie basis of a demonstrated originality or uniqueness in their res~ 
pojises but on tJ^e basis of their swift and superior conformity to 
th e c ul tur a 1 n or m s / * 



Iv^jensures. of Creativity Need To Be Developed 

Such measiu'cs should afford indentification of the creative individual, 



process, and product;* identification of~The crcativ.e environnierit and measures 
of tte cliaracteristics within tlie environment; measurements of the interaction 
betv/een the individual and the, environment. Not only do v.'e lack adequate 
measures of the effect of an open^-system environment; we lack tiie open . system 
to-macsuro. 

- Current measures of creativity ask the subject to respond to a questiom .- 
in a conti'ived situation; i,e, , the problem is already defined, the. time is. limited, 
uid the solution will not be tested by application. The product, not the process, 
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* UoroR] \L Anderson, .^j3;ini;ivti:y m Ar!c)!c>;ccncc . Airic?-j-- 
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• is mon.siirccL The crilcria for "creari.ve" is n\\ usual response in iliis siuin- 
lion. Il becon'ies difficuli: \o disilnguisli bizarre from creative, One exninple 
question was, What is the consequence of having eyes in the back of your 
Ijcad? Not a very real problem. In the actual creative process, the stibject 
sliould identify and redefine the problem; lie takes as much time as necessary ■ 
to solve the problein. De also tests his solution and if necessary continues 
tlje process : Ctirrent rheasu'f 

individual arrives at a solution. It may be inipoitant to identify the approacli 
at every step. This is a. failing of educational evaluation. No v;ondcr we cannot 
sav what works. We look at the input and the output; not Vv'hat transpired in 
^the process. 

Creative measures sliould be. projective measures \vhich permit the 
child to respond freely with alternatives and to test the alternatives. The 
normative testing situation is inappropriate, as it is the antithesis of the 
creative environment.'^ 

Current measures are cojnrived and fail to exam ijic die essential 
elements of creativity or the educational process. 



'^'Anderson developed a series of unfinished stoj'ies which he gave to . 

...German and American children, lie wanted to determine thiC influence of the 

role of autlioj'ity in society on tlie response, lie found a marked difference 
in replies (according to. our conversation). German children fabricated 
stories to avoid reprimands of authority; Americajis did so less often. I am 

Ciinsurc of the relevance of the study, since the situation is contrived and the 
presence of authority does ham])er tlie ability to ''be oneself". 

ERIC 
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We also iicccl measures wliich tell u.s more tlinii iho student's re]niion 
to Ins pcc3:s. We need iiiensuj-es thnt i:c]] us VvJiai he is actually able to do, ^ 
/Tlieso measures should be free of a cuUiiral selectlng-out process, 

KliSEARCH SUGGESTIONS 

— ^^1-bG-Sel-ieol-^-^ QPlie-Impartaiiee -of^-En\' iroiimoii: ' 

. To glean the ultimate from measures of creativity, we need an open 
system to measure. Creative processes sliould be administered in an 
environment v.'hich has cliaracteristics conducive to creative though processes. 
^^Ve knoY/ tiiis process, has several steps and is necessary to arrive: at a crea- 
tive solution to a problei^i. We can identify some aspects of environment 
known to be conducive to the process and otliers v/hich are detrimental. We ■ 
know creativity is not limited to the arts; it is a frame of mind appropriately 
applied to problem solving in any field.. I-Ience, the environment fostering 
creativity is appropriate for all subject matter. 

The.typlcaTpublic school does not afford such an opcji environment. 
Tlie present public scliool structure operates v/ith traditional consti-aints; 
■ i.e., certification, tenure, salary schedules, class size, course delineation, 
et cetera,, which do hot facilitate establishment of a program requiring a 
different set of personnel criteria, use of space, program content, and 
r^^^iching approaches. To evaluate the creative environment in tlie present 



\Vc pui-pose]y cn 11 whnt wo wisli lo )).i OjX)so ''Tlie School", rathe]' 
rJioii an expcM'in)enial school or an nlveriiavivc school, • It is not on eNperimenvnl 
scliool subjecl: 10 ihe rcsiricdons of the present pii])lic system, but one with 
the aclclirion of new progi arn content and goals. It is not a free scliool subject 
to. the desires of a ^roup of parents. Ii: is a rcsearcl] scliool to be run by 
a university in an area of racially and socio-econoniically mixed population. 
'nTe~Sc]ioors prime objective is to use tlio creative approacli in all subject 

' areas (arts, language, sciejice, Jiiathematics, crafts, social sciences, et 
cetera) to determine the mix of staff qualifications and differentiation 
(ci;edentialed, non-credentialed,. professional non-credentirJed)'^', die staff 

^^structure. the site space utilization (the school sire as v/ell as community 
6it.es such as museuniSj Jabs, studios, et ceteija) to conduct on-going observa- 
tion of student .response, to environment and problem solving. Although The 
School. may ident if y affective methods of teacjiin .o: , it is not to repeat tlie err or 
of developing "innovative materials" to be dropped into a closed system. It is,, 
to be a step toward a nev/ system, This should be a long-range program of 

. . *U.S, Office of Health, lulucation and Welfare,' Office of [Education 
Bureau of Educational Pej-sonnel I>.:velopment, Do Tc:achers Ma ke .a l^iff^"^;j:J^j^;:^'^ 
A Re) >ort of Recent Research o n P u p i 1 A c h i e \^ e ni e n t ( \ V a s h i ngt o n 715. C. : U. S. 
Cover nmen ^PrinLing Uirice, 1970).- ^ ... , . 

. *^-'Covington, Crutchfield and Davies suite that directed training brings 
about measurable improvement in ilie individuaTs skilled use of develojr'ing 

f|ipacity for productive thought. However, the reader is no doui)t av;ai-e of tlie 
nanncr in wliich traiin'jig is delivered, and ihe anvironment in which it is 
Y:rnn^^^^^' "-'^^ environment in v,inch it is delivered is as crucial as ihe 
fcKl^rials/ 



five to ten years. J'uncling sliould ho for tliis duration. The director sixnild 
be given one year in advance of tlic opaningof Tiic School at full salary lo. 



plan for The Scliool with selected staff. At the end of five years of opsi^ration, 
die knowledge v};ained from llie School should be channeled ini.o the public 
system. Perlmps we v/ould then elect to discontinue tcacliing approoc!r.s 
wliicli thwart creativity v;hen offered a demons t3;a ted alternative^ 
As Hac)cer~cuniimmts; 

"The dirUinct practical possibility of educational, psychological, 
and social planning for creativity exists and can neiglicr be legis- 
lated, ordered, njanufactured, nor directly produced nior predicted. 
But a climate of creativity can be created which maximizes the cliances • 
of its occurence and facilitates its mode of expression. Approaching 
this problem creatively, ie.e, v/itli serious playfulness, is (as yet) 
a socially and culturally untried possibility.. The gamble with creative 
adventure nmy prove to be more successful than the reliance on safety, 
realisjTi, and certainty* Possibly, the irext g;a-eat creative enterprise 
may be the planning for. the unplanned and a novel" strateg>y^ of readiness 
for tlie unpredictable, unexpected, and unprecedented/'" . 

We have discussed the creative process,, product and person; the 

demand for increased creativity; the inipediments which presently hinder an 

open educational system;, the importance of environment on the creative process; 

and tiie current status of research in the field and the rationale for research 

endeavors and environnieiit. 



* See Frederick J. Hacker, in Creativity in Chil dh ood and Adolescenc e 
Marold II. Aiiderson, editor. 

' . ■ \ f ■ 



■ ■ 'J\) continue lo dcivolo]) n'Kiu'jrin].s lo be pl;:iccd in an inculcqiiate 
system, when we need a new syh-iiorj; to atien.ipt to be concerned with Input 
and output to tiie exelusuon of process; to jv^ake 'decisions concerning program 
content and student ability based on inadequate measures and insufficient 
data;, and to perpetuate the closed system, is unnecessary. 
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